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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


President  Kelly  Inaufturates  Nation-Wide 
Campaiffn  on  Returned  Goods” 

On  April  29th  last.  President  Kelly,  speaking  over 
a  nation-wide  network  of  broadcasting  stations, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Company, 
Investment  Bankers,  addressed  the  great  radio  audi¬ 
ence  of  our  Country  on  the  subject  of  “HOW  TO 
KEEP  THE  PRICE  OF  MERCHANDISE  DOWN.” 

President  Kelly  adopted  as  the  major  theme  of 
his  talk  the  problem  of  returned  goods,  and  this 
occasion  marked  the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  the  returned 
goods  problem  to  a  minimum. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Buixetin  there  is 
printed  in  full  a  copy  of  this  important  address.  We 
urge  members  to  read  it  carefully.  While  President 
Kelly  was  appealing  primarily  to  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers,  yet  his  thoughts  on  this  subject 
should  he  given  due  consideration  by  every  merchant. 

«  «  *  «  * 

The  returned  goods  problem  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  wastes  in  the  field  of  retail  distri- 
hution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  customers'  returns 
to  all  retail  stores  now  amount,  to  the  stupendous 
figure  of  approximately  $1,600,000,000  annually,  and 
that  returns  to  department  stores  alone  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000,000  a  year.  The  cost  of 
handling  these  transactions  adds  about  $50,000,000 
annually  to  the  operating  expense  of  our  department 
stores. 

We  are  told  that  each  returned  goods  transaction 
requires  the  services  of  twenty  people,  both  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  original  sales  transaction  and  in  handling 
the  returned  goods,  from  the  customers'  homes  to 
the  stores'  selling  departments.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  actual  cost  of  handling  such  transactions 
ranges  from  30^  to  60^,  and  even  these  figures  seem 
to  us  to  be  conservative.  Moreover,  stores  are  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  a  large  additional  investment  in  in¬ 
ventories,  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  temporarily  in  the  homes  of  customers, 
but  which  finds  its  way  back  into  the  stores'  stocks. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  very  frequently  re¬ 
turned  goods  are  received  in  the  store  in  a  damaged 


condition,  or  showing  evidence  of  considerable 
handling.  This  means  that  the  resale  price  of  these 
goods  must  he  reduced,  which  also  adds  to  the  cost 
of  the  returned  goods  problem. 

While  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  stores  themselves  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  customer's  returns,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  they  are  responsible  for  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  merchandise  returned  by  customers.  Poor  selec¬ 
tion  and  poor  quality  of  merchandise  as  to  material, 
workmanship,  design  and  performance,  as  well  as 
stocks  incomplete  as  to  size,  color  and  style,  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  returns  and  are  the  major  mer¬ 
chandise  causes  for  which  a  store  is  responsible. 

Poor  salesmanship  and  servicing  by  stores  are 
other  contributing  factors  in  the  returned  goods 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  rests  primarily  with 
the  individual  store. 

Without  doubt  the  first  step  in  attacking  the  re¬ 
turned  goods  evil  is  for  the  individual  store  to  find 
the  causes  of  returns,  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
Department  and  specialty  stores  are  devoting  more 
consideration  at  the  present  time  to  training  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  means  of  more  efficient  selling  and  servic¬ 
ing  activities.  Methods  and  systems  are  being  studied 
and  revised,  and  closer  attention  is  being  given  to 
follow-up  in  those  merchandise  departments  showing 
increased  returns. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  prominent  retail  stores  in 
each  community,  by  adopting  fair  and  reasonable 
regulations  governing  conditions  under  which  returns 
may  be  made.  Many  important  retail  centers  already 
have  in  operation  campaigns  for  this  purpose,  while 
an  even  larger  number  of  cities  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  group  action  of  this  kind  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  undertake  similar  campaigns.  Cooperative 
action  has  already  been  undertaken  in  Indianapolis, 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Dayton,  Omaha,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Kansas  City  and  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  this  problem,  which  has  grown  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  has  surrounded  itself  with  innumerable 
abuses. 

In  Indianapolis  the  Merchants'  Association  specifies 
certain  items  of  merchandise  which  cannot  be 
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arreploil  for  roturii  brcause  of  lepal,  sanitary’,  and 
olliiT  miscellaiH’ous  reasons.  'I'hey  require  that  sales 
idieeks  imist  aeeoinpany  all  returned  merchandise; 
that  gifts  of  all  kinds,  if  returned,  will  be  accepted 
only  in  exchange  for  other  merchandise,  and  that 
justifiable  returns  must  be  made  within  six  business 
days  from  date  of  inirehase.  If  returned  after  this 
time,  they  will  he  credited  at  the  prevailing  selling 
priee.  These  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  leading 
department  ami  specialty  stores  in  Indianapolis  and 
are  being  closely  adhered  to.  The  cooperation  of  the 
consuming  public  has  been  solicited  through  news 
items  and  editorials  in  the  local  papers.  We  have 
been  informed  by  merchants  of  that  City  that  no 
unfavorable  effects  in  customers'  good  will  has  been 
noted  as  the  result  of  these  regulations. 

A  similar  campaign  is  being  conducted  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco.  During 
the  four  months  of  its  operation  it  has  been  estimated 
that  returns  have  been  reduced  by  17  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  specifying  certain  merchandise  which 
cannot  be  accepted  for  return,  because  of  sanitary  or 
other  reasons,  the  merchants  have  classified  returns 
as  “regular”  and  “irregular,”  depending  on  the  time 
in  which  returns  are  made.  Those  returns  made  with 
in  four  days  are  regarded  as  “regular”;  those  re¬ 
turned  after  four  days  are  considered  “irregular,” 
and  stores  have  adopted  a  practice  of  making  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  in  accepting  such  returns,  hoping 
that  in  this  way  customers  will  be  educated  in  making 
returns  promptly.  In  the  San  Francisco  campaign 
both  news  items  and  paid  advertisements  are  being 
run  in  the  local  newspapers,  appealing  to  customers 
to  cooperate. 

A  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  will 
not  be  reached  until  our  customers  become  conscious 
of  the  cost  of  returned  goods  and  its  effect  upon 
retail  prices.  Customers  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
careless  shopping  is  responsible  for  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  returned  goods,  and  that  this  privilege  is 
a  more  expensive  one  for  which  all  consumers  must 
eventually  pay  the  bill. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Retail  Ledger  there 
appeared  a  most  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  one  who  styled  herself  “an  average  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  bv  this  writer  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  every  merchant, 
because  they  represent  the  attitude  of  thousands  of 
our  shoppers  toward  the  returned  goods  problem. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

“The  chief  reason  why  I  buy  goods  so 
lightly  and  return  them  so  freely,  is  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  it.  With  charge  accounts 
in  practically  every  department  and  special¬ 
ty  store  in  my  city,  it  is  the  simplest  thing 


to  say,  ‘I'll  take’  that’ — to  send  it  home, 
knowing  deep  in  my  lieurt,  that  I  am  not 
quite  sure  wliether  I  am  going  to  keep  it. 

“1  buy  carelessly  because  I  know  I  can 
return  goods  easily. 

“Isn't  it  human  nature  to  get  away  with  as 
much  as  you  can, — as  long  as  you  ♦•air:'  If 
stores  want  to  re«luce  returns.  1.  a  «'ust«»mer. 
say  frankly  that  they  could  <lo  it  by  h«‘ing 
stri<'ter  with  eustomers.  I’hey're  afraid  to 
lose  my  valuable  patronage,  I  siqqtose,  by 
questioning  me.  Yet  1  don't  niiinl  saying 
frankly,  they  wouldn't  lose  any  trade.  I 
w<mld  have  more  respect  for  a  store  that 
kept  a  tight  rein  «m  customers’  returns. 

“Then.  too.  if  stores  made  it  difficult  or 
embarrassing  or  exfiensive,  even  to  charge 
eustomers  who  retunuMl  goods,  1  am  positive 
that  women  would  do  less  returning.  I 
know'  that  1,  for  one,  would  shop  more 
carefully. 

“It  might  hurt  business  temporarily  and 
cause  some  protest  on  the  i»art  of  eustomers. 
hut  1  think  stores  would  solve  their  returned 
goods  problem  if  they  charged  ensttmiers  ft»r 
every  return  withiuit  adequate  rersoii.  Some 
returns.  1  know,  are  neet*ssary  and  justified, 
especialy  if  the  store  sends  the  wrong  size 
or  sends  things  too  late.  1  refer,  however, 
to  cases  in  which  women  shop  as  carelessly 
or  as  thoughtlessly  as  1  do.  If  stores  penal¬ 
ized  me — -and  eustomers  like  me — I  think 
they  would  have  fewer  rt'turns.  It  may  seem 
silly  for  me  to  say  this,  yet  I  have  often 
thought  it. 

“.  .  .  As  long  as  stores  permit  eustom¬ 
ers  to  return  goods  indiseriniinately  witlnmt 
being  penalized,  women  are  going  to  abuse 
the  privilege.  Where  money  and  eonveni- 
enee  are  concerned,  the  average  woman  has 
very  little  sense  of  fair  play  or  fair  dealing. 

“Just  as  long  as  stores  let  eustomets  get 
away  with  continued  buying  and  returning, 
women  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

No  amount  of  a|>pealing  to  one's  better 
nature  can  alter  that.  Most  women,  myself 
included,  will  continue  to  buy  carelessly 
and  return  freely,  as  long  as  stores  make  it 
easy  for  us.” 

We  wonder  how  many  eustomers  of  our  retail  stores 
entertain  the  same  thought  regarding  returned  goods 
as  this  writer,  who  expresses  herself  so  freely  and 
frankly.  We  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  retail  customers,  if  inter¬ 
viewed  on  this  subject,  would  express  similar  views. 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  do  some  thing  about  the  returned  goods 
problem.  This  expensive  privilege  must  be  curbed! 
It  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  to  grow  unabated 
and  unchecked. 

We  strongly  urge  retailers  to  take  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  in  their  cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
returned  goods  problem  and  how  it  can  best  be  remc- 
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died.  Firm  of  all  we  must  pul  “our  own  housps”  in 
order.  I»y  eliiuinatin^  all  those  internal  faetors  which 
are  directly  the  cause  of  returned  goods.  Next,  we 
slioiilrl  agree  upon  fair  ami  reasonable  policies,  as  a 
guirle  to  all  merchants  in  handling  return  transac- 
tioJis.  au«l  iiiially  we  iiiiist  eilucate  our  customers  to 
shop  more  carefully,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  num- 
l>er  of  returns,  and  we  must  make  our  customers  con> 
scions  of  the  Iremendous  ex|>en8e  of  the  returned 
(loorls  evil  and,  above  all,  that  customers  eventually 
pay  for  the  privilege. 

{}•  «  «  »  * 

(hi  April  lOtli.  Major  Uenjamin  II.  Naiiiui  was  host 
at  a  hmcheou  given  in  honor  of  President  Kelly,  and 
attended  by  the  merchants  of  Metropolitan  New 
York. 

I’resident  Kelly  on  this  occasion  again  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  talk  to  the  subject  of  returned 
goods.  As  a  result  there  has  been  ap|K>inted  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  leading  department  stores  of 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  to  study  the  re- 
tnru«‘d  goods  problem  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  and 
to  lake  steps  to  remedy  existing  abuses. 

We  hope  that  merchants  generally  will  follow  the 
cxam|ile  being  set  in  New  York  City,  and  elsewhere, 
in  attempting  to  solve  this  important  problem  I'on- 
froiiling  retailers  today.  Your  National  Association 
is  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with 
groups  of  local  merchants  who  are  desirous  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  local  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  returned  goods  evil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act!  Plexise  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  us  if  you  need  assistance. 

Shall  IV e  Leiifithen  Store  Hours? 

During  the  past  month  we  have  received  commu¬ 
nications  from  outstanding  memhers  on  the  subject 
of  store  hours.  For  the  most  part  these  sound-think¬ 
ing  merehants  have  disapproved  of  the  tendency, 
which  they  claim  is  developing,  to  increase  the  num- 
Imr  of  hours  stores  are  opened  to  serve  the  jiuhlic. 
They  attribute  this  tendency  lowaril  longer  store 
hours  to  chain  stores,  ueighhorhood  stores,  and  the 
decline  in  sales  volume  of  all  stores,  due  to  current 
Inisiness  conditions. 

A  former  niemher  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  whose 
views  on  matters  of  this  kind  are  always  held  in  high 
regard,  says, — 

“In  these  days  of  severe  unemplovment, 
it  seems  to  us  that  to  lengthen  store  hours 
generally  has  the  effect  of  aggravating  the 
unemployment  condition  and  sets  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  for  all  other  lines  of  trade.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  at  least,  the  tendenev  has 
been  to  sliorter  and  shorter  hours  in  stores 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  ^ 


no  apparent  ill-effect  observed.  1  think  it 
can  he  shown  that  during  July  and  August, 
when  many  stores  close  either  a  half  day  or 
one  whole  day,  the  average  daily  sales 
through  these  two  months  are  larger  than 
they  are  in  either  the  months  of  June  or 
September,  showing  that  patrons  of  the 
stores,  observing  these  hours,  learn  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
and  make  their  purchases  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  and  do  not  go  to  other  stores  for 
purchases  except  in  emergencies.” 

Another  memher  of  the  Association,  a  former 
Officer,  wrote  regarding  this  problem; — 

“It  just  seems  too  had  that  in  times  of 
recession,  our  Craft,  in  particular,  jumps  at 
every  straw  and  usually  sets  the  Craft  back 
about  four  or  five  years  by  so  doing.” 

We  are  highly  in  accord  with  the  apparent  need 
for  giving  careful  study  to  this  question.  The  views 
of  these  gentlemen  on  this  important  subject  repre¬ 
sent  a  great  deal  of  thought.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  our  (!raft  has  made  great  advancement  in 
improving  working  conditions  of  those  employed  in 
our  stores.  It  would  he  regrettable  if,  during  this 
period  of  business  recession,  the  progress  made  in 
regard  to  store  hours  should  he  upset.  Would  it  he 
a  decided  step  backward  and  one  which  would  not 
meet  with  the  universal  approval  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  department  store  field?  There  is  a 
real  question  in  the  minds  of  many  men,  whether  the 
present  situation  requires  even  a  temporary  change. 

We  urge  all  meiuhers  who  are  considering  a  change 
in  store  hours  to  give  careful  thought  to  this  matter, 
before  taking  any  action.  This  is  a  matter  where  local 
C.hamhers  of  Commerce  and  Merchants’  Associations 
can  be  most  helpful  in  studying  local  situations  and 
in  keeping  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

While  on  the  subject  of  store  hours,  it  might  he 
well  for  merchants  throughout  the  country  to  give 
thought  to  legislation  which  has  been  under  consid¬ 
eration  in  New  York  State,  governing  the  hours  of 
employment  for  women  in  mercantile  establishments. 

In  April,  1930,  an  Amendment,  known  as  the  Mas- 
tick  Bill,  was  enacted  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  without  giving  mer¬ 
chants  adequate  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  measure. 

The  Mastick  Bill  restricted  the  number  of  hours 
which  women,  employed  in  stores,  could  work  to  48 
hours  per  week.  It  prohibited  women  from  working 
overtime,  unless  their  regular  schedule  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  on  a  five  and  one  half  days  per  week  basis. 

Seventy-eight  hours  overtime  in  any  calendar  year 
was  permitted,  only  if  female  employees  were  work¬ 
ing  on  a  five  day  or  five  and  a  half  day  schedule. 
This  Bill  was  very  ambiguous  and  even  the  New 
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York  State  Lahor  Department  wa«  confronted  with 
a  most  difficult  problem  in  endeavoring  to  interpret 
its  provisions. 

The  Mastick  Bill,  because  of  its  drastic  provisions 
governing  overtime  employment,  and  because  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  misunderstanding 
in  its  interpretation,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York  State. 

As  a  result  there  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  during  the  1931  session,  a  bill 
known  as  the  Miller-Gates  Bill.  This  Bill,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  merchants  in  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State,  was  signed  by  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  on  April  20th  last.  In  signing  this  Bill  the 
Governor  made  the  following  statement:^ — 

“This  Bill  establishes  for  the  first  time  a 
basic  schedule  of  hours  which  will  give  to 
those  working  under  it  a  really  enforced 
protective  measure.  The  only  departure 
from  this  schedule  for  which  the  Bill  pro¬ 
vides,  is  six  additional  hours,  twice  a  year, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  inventory. 

A  certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  introduced 
into  the  working  day  and  week  by  providing 
for  ten  additional  hours  during  the  year, 
which  the  employer  may  use  as  he  needs 
them,  in  addition  to  the  regular  scheduled 
daily  and  weekly  hours.  But  equivalent  time 
off  must  be  given  for  any  time  thus  used,  so 
that  no  really  additional  working  time  is 
imposed  by  this  provision. 

“An  alternative  schedule  to  the  six  day, 
forty-eight  hour  week  is  provided  for,  which 
offers  the  advantage  of  a  regular,  steady 
half-holiday  each  week  in  return  for  a  strict¬ 
ly  limited  amount  of  overtime.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  weekly  half-holiday  is  a  recent 
development  of  the  movement  for  the 
shorter  work  week — one  which  the  working 
women  themselves  prize  highly  and  for 
whose  inclusion  in  the  present  bill  they 
vigorously  strove.  It  is  my  definite  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  desirably  social  policy,  already 
largely  a  custom  in  industry,  is  thus  given 
the  sanction  of  law  and  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop,  while  at  the  same  time  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  a  limitation  based  on  the 
eight  hour  day  is  preserved. 

“The  Bill  contains  a  clause  requiring  that 
no  overtime  employment  shall  be  permitted 
until  at  least  four  hours  after  a  copy  of  the 
notice  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  We  believe,  and  our  legal  ad¬ 
visers  agree,  that  this  is  a  great  step  forward 
in  enforcement.  Heretofore,  the  provisions 
of  the  law  have  been  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  require  the  records  (or 
notices)  necessary  for  effective  enforcement. 
The  new  amendment  puts  the  burden  of 
delivering  this  notice  on  the  employer.  I 
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believe  that  in  this  wise  we  will  get  a  check 
hy  means  of  which  we  can  greatly  diminish 
the  illegal  use  of  overtime. 

“The  Bill  is  an  agreed  measure,  the  fruit 
of  long  negotiations  between  the  merchanis 
and  the  women's  organizations  favoring 
hours  regulation,  and  is  believed  by  all  of 
them  to  embody  sound  and  fair  provisions 
and  to  represent  a  forward  step.  1  have 
been  much  impressed  by  the  advantages  im¬ 
plicit  in  such  a  negotiated  measure  both  for 
the  future  improvement  of  conditions  in 
this  industry  and  as  an  example  to  other 
industries  for  them  to  follow. 

“A  large  number  of  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  have  written  me  asking  me  to  approve 
this  measure. 

“For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  I  am  ap¬ 
proving  the  Bill. 


{Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt” 


From  the  point  of  view  of  retail  merchants,  the 
Miller-Gates  Bill  is  far  more  desirable  than  the  Mas- 
tick  BiU,  both  as  regards  regular  working  schedules 
and  time  needed  for  overtime  of  female  employees 
in  mercantile  establishments  in  New  York  State. 

Considerable  credit  is  due  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  New  York  City  for  the  excellent  man¬ 
ner  in  which  its  Committee  handled  this  important 
piece  of  legislation,  both  in  conferences  with  tbe 
Industrial  Commissioner  of  the  State,  and  also  in 
Albany  before  Committees  of  the  Legislature.  The 
efforts  of  the  local  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
w'ere  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  other  state 
local  merchants’  associations  and  by  the  recently 
formed  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchanis. 
The  Miller-Gates  Bill  is  a  good  example  of  how 
organized  retailers  can  protect  their  best  interests 
against  inimical  legislation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  wide-spread  attempt  to 
increase  store  hours  at  the  present  time  will  only 
encourage  state  legislation  which  will  bring  with  it 
serious  restrictions  and  limitations  regarding  the 
hours  of  employment  of  women  in  our  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  throughout  the  country.  If  merchants  in¬ 
sist  upon  increasing  store  hours,  in  all  probability 
they  will  have  a  new  legislative  problem  confronting 
them. 


Recent  Developments  in  State  Sales  Tax 

Legislation 

Georgia 

After  a  splendid  fight  waged  by  the  merchants  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  the  sales  tax  act,  passed  ini  1929 
in  that  State,  has  been  practically  nullified  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  which  has  just  adjourned. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  legislative  session, 
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i  a  bill  '<<  ,a8  passed  providing  that  any  sales  taxes  paid 
I  in  1931  under  the  existing  law  may  he  used  to  offset 

■  any  tax  payment  due  on  the  new  State  Income  Tax 
I  Law,  v.liich  heconies  effective  in  1932.  This  means 

that  merchants  and  .others  who  are  forced  to  pay 
i  a  sale.'  tax  during  1931,  for  the  calendar  year  of 
I  1931,  will  practically  have  their  money  refunded 
through  credits  on, their  personal  and  corporate  in- 
!  come  tax  payments,  which  will  he  due  in  1932. 

I  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Georgia  legislature 
I  did, nut  re-enact  the  sales  tax  law  of  1929,  and  unless 

■  future  action  is  taken,  the  measure  dies  on  December 
31,  1931,  as  it  was  operative  only  for  two  years. 

We  can , safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
enactment  of  the  new  tax  measure  in  Georgia, 
this  State  has  «lefinitely  decided  to  adopt  the  income 

Is  tax  basis  of  ,iaising  revenue  as  an  alternative  for  a 

!  tax  on  retail  sales. 

The  actual  dollar  receipt,  under  the  Georgia  Sales 
Tax  Act,  of  .2  of  1  per  cent  has  been  far  below 
expectations.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  last  January 
{  proposed  to  lower  the  sales  tax  exemptions  and 

j  quadruple  the  rate  of  tax,  in  order  to  secure  more 

money  through  this  form  of  taxation,  hut  his  plan 
I  was  defeated  in  the  recent  legislative  session. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  two-year  period  of  sales  tax 
!  legislation  taught  Georgia  that  this  form  of  raising 

i  revenue  has  its  limitations  and  should  be  discarded. 
The. recent  action  of  the  State  Legislature  is  proof 
that  this  is  the  case. 

»  »  •  •  • 

Florida 

During  the  j>a8t  month  the  sales  tax  hill  before 
i  the  Florida  Legislature  received  a  set  hack,  by  being 
jl  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 

11  of  87  to  4.  This  action  of  the  House  seems  to  indicate 
I  ^  that  no  general  sales  levy  will  he  enacted  in  the 
i  State  of  P'lorida,  which— by  the  way — is  the  wish  of 
I  Governor  Doyle  Pj.  (Carlton. 

»  «  »  «  » 

:j  KE^TllCKy 

i.  The  State  P’iscal  Court  of  Kentucky,  on  April  18th, 
it  handed  down  a  decision  up-holding  the  constitution- 

Iality  of  the  gross  retail  sales  tax  enacted  by  the  1930 
State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Judge  Thomas  B.  McGregor  of  the  same  Court 
had  previously  held  this  tax  to  he  constitutional,  in 
an  opinion  handed  down  on  January  21st  last,  in  a 
test  case  brought  by  Forest  Moore  of  P'rankfort, 
Kentucky,  to  restrain  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  from  making  expenditures  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  revenue,  under  the  State  Sales  Tax  Act. 

The  Appellate  Court,  to  which  the  case  was 
appealed,  refused  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 

IL: 


of  the  tax,  on  the  basis  that  Moore  as  a  tax  payer 
was  not  directly  affected  by  the  act.  An  amended 
petition  was  then  filed,  making  the  D.  T.  Bohoii 
Company  of  Harrodsburg,  a  party  of  the  action.  It 
is  as  the  result  of  this  latter  ease  that  Judge  McGregor 
handed  down  the  decision  referred -to  above,  uphold¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky  Law. 

P'orty-eight  retailers  in  Kentucky,  however,  are 
exempt  from  paying  the  tax,  under  a  restraining 
order  received  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Other  firms,  not  protected  by  the  order,  are  being 
eompelled  to  pay  the  tax,  or  otherwise  incur  a  penalty 
of  20  per  cent.  Briefs  are  now  lieing  prepared  by 
the  Attorney  General's  office  to  be  filed  in  the  Federal 
Courts. 

The  outcome  of  this  litigation  in  Kentucky  will  he 
watched  with  interest  by  merchants  throughout  the 
country. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Michigan 

The  Dykstra-McBride  Retail  Sales  Tax  Bill  failed 
by  three  votes  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  100  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Michigan  l.a;gislaturc,  and  hence 
failed  of  passage  by  that  body.  The  vote  was  48  in 
favor  and  47  against  the  measure. 

Upon  reconsideration  of  the  Bill,  it  was  tabled. 
.\  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  carried,  which  means  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  has  a  poor  chance  of  revival. 

•  •  »  »  « 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  those  opposed  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  state  sales  tax  legislation  to  know  that  to 
date  no  state  has  enacted,  during  the  recent  and 
present  sessions  of  legislatures,  any  retail  sales  tax 
measure.  Without  doubt  the  failure  of  these  bills  to 
he  enacted  has  been  due  to  the  active  and  vigorous 
opposition  of  consumer  and  retail  organizations. 
Kentucky  is  the  one  state  in  which  a  retail  sales  tax 
seems  to  have  made  headway.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  merchants  of 
that  State,  will  be  relieved  of  this  tax  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  is  considered 
by  the  Federal  Courts. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  A.  Adopts 
Resolution  Condemning  State  Sales  Tax 
Legislation 

As  these  editorials  are  being  prepared,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Convention  assemhletl  at  .Atlantic  City,  has  just 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  enactment  of 
general  sales  tax  measures  in  our  various  states. 

This  Resolution  is  as  follows: — 

“There  has  l»een  a  recent  development  in 
state  taxes,  or  in  taxes  under  consideration 
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for  adoption  by  the  states,  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  attention.  This  development 
has  been  in  taxes  upon  the  sale  of  general 
merchandise  at  retail.  We  oppose  such  taxes 
as  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
administration,  as  unfair  in  both  their  direct 
and  indirect  effects  upon  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  sound  principles  of  taxation.” 

Proponents  of  state  sales  tax  legislation  should 
give  careful  thought  to  this  Resolution.  It  was 
adopted,  you  may  be  sure,  only  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Chamber  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  on  state  sales  tax  legislation. 

The  position  of  this  nation-wide  tribunal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  toward  such  legislation  should  carry 
great  weight  wherever  and  whenever  state  sales  tax 
legislation  is  being  corsidered. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  action  which  it 
has  taken.  i 

Supply  Report — Source  of  Major 
Economies 

The  favorable  comments  received  from  member 
stores  throughout  the  country  relative  to  the  con¬ 
structive  and  practical  value  of  the  report  on  “Sim¬ 
plification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies”,  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  confirm  the 
long  existing  need  of  a  study  of  this  character. 

Of  the  greatest  value  to  member  stores  is  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report  presenting  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  different  sim¬ 
plified  sizes  of  supplies  adopted,  fn  addition  to  pre¬ 
senting  findings  on  the  use  of  supplies,  as  revealed  by 
the  actual  field  survey  made  of  representative  stores 
throughout  the  country,  the  report  also  describes 
how  certain  representative  stores  have  applied  the 
simplified  sizes,  by  listing  the  actual  range  of  sizes 
they  have  adopted  for  each  supply,  together  with  the 
major  merchandise  items  for  which  each  specific  size 
is  used. 

Another  section  of  the  report,  which  has  proved 
particularly  valuable,  is  the  analysis  of  store  prac¬ 
tice  in  preparing  merchandise  for  dehvery.  The 
actual  methods  used  by  representative  stores  in 
wrapping  articles  for  dehvery,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  transaction,  such  as  “takewiths,”  “sends,” 
and  “common  carry,”  have  been  analyzed  by  40  major 
merchandise  items.  This  analysis  has  permitted  many 
stores  to  reconsider  their  wrapping  and  packing  poU- 
cies  in  the  light  of  general  and  economical  store 
practice. 

The  simplified  sizes  reeummended  as  a  result  of 
this  study,  in  themselves  offer  immediate  economies 


to  stores,  through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and 
uneconomical  sizes  of  supplies.  These  simplified 
sizes  for  paper  bags,  folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes  and 
corrugated  boxes  constitute  a  general  reduction  of  80 
per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  sizes  encountered  in 
the  34  stores  studied.  Applied  to  department  and 
specialty  stores  generally  throughout  the  country, 
theses  standard  sizes  represent  a  reduction  of  more 
than  90  per  cent. 

The  splendid  manner  in  which  stores  have  adopted 
and  are  applying  the  approved  simplified  sizes,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  number  of  formal  acceptances  of  the 
Simplified  Practice  Recommendations  which  have 
been  received  and  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Those  stores  which  have  not 
yet  indicated  their  acceptance  and  approval  of  this 
simplification  program,  arc  urged  to  endorse  the 
acceptance  blank  which  has  been  provided  and  return 
it  to  the  Association.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  our 
members  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  the  further 
cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
in  definitely  establishing  simplified  practice  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  supplies  treated  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  report. 

One  copy  of  this  report  was  mailed  a  short  lime 
ago  to  each  member  store  of  the  Association.  Addit¬ 
ional  copies  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  those 
stores  wishing  to  place  this  report  in  the  hands  of  all 
of  their  executives,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  wrapping  and  packing  problems.  These  extra 
copies  are  available  to  member  stores  at  a  special 
price.  Quantity  orders  already  received  from  many 
prominent  retailing  concerns,  indicate  the  practical 
value  of  this  report  to  executives  of  merchandise, 
training,  delivery,  purchasing  and  supply  depart¬ 
ments  in  retail  stores. 

On  to  Washington 

This  month  will  bring  together  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
five  Associate  Groups  of  the  Association  for  their 
Annual  Conventions.  These  Groups,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  the  Personnel 
Group,  the  Traffic  Group  and  the  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation,  will  hold  general  and  joint  sessions,  in 
which  two  or  more  divisions  will  participate,  as  well 
as  individual  sessions  intended  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  particularly  within  the  scope  of  each 
group’s  activity. 

The  attendance  at  these  conferences  promises  to 
excel  all  former  records.  And  why  shouldn’t  there 
be  a  larger  attendance?  Are  not  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  Delivery  Manager  today  more  difficult  of 
solution?  Should  not  the  Delivery  Manager  know 
whether  a  cooperative  or  consolidated  delivery  would 
save  his  store  money? 
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Should  not  the  head  of  every  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  k.now  what  the  best  stores  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  truining  sales  help  and  the  non-selling  staff,  in  the 
face  of  the  manifest  necessity  for  doing  better  jobs? 

Smaller  purchasing  orders,  because  of  the  so-called 
haiid-lu-iiiouth  buying  and  due  to  declining  prices, 
mean  many  more  unit  jobs  for  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment,  Keceiving  and  Marking  Kooms.  It  becomes 
then  a  duty  for  every  Traffic  man,  every  Receiving 
and  Marking  Room  Manager,  to  give  thought  to  the 
more  economical  operation  of  his  department. 

Every  Store  Manager  should  make  the  greatest  effort 
to  attend  and  learn  what  the  foremost  stores  have 
(lone  to  decrease  operating  costs  in  the  face  of  a 
lower  average  sale  transaction  amount,  hut  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  such  transactions. 

The  Controller's  problems  extend  into  so  many 
fields  of  operation,  it  truly  may  he  said  that  at  no 
time  has  there  been  greater  opportunity  for  the  Con¬ 
troller  to  show  his  real  worth  to  his  organization. 
For  this  reason  every  store  owner  should  urge  and 
insist  that  his  controller  attend  and  profit  from  the 
clinical  discussions  on  technical  routine  operations, 
as  well  as  the  sessions  dealing  with  ''Control  Methods 
to  Aid  Merchandising." 

The  detailed  programs  of  the  Concurrent  Conven¬ 
tions  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  Associate 
Croups  are  to  he  congratulated  on  their  choice  of 
subjects  and  speakers.  Each  of  these  speakers,  no 
matter  what  his  subject,  whether  “The  Superannu¬ 
ated  Employee,”  “The  Increasing  Cost  of  Customer 
Returns,”  or  whether  on  any  other  of  the  important, 
vital  issues  indicated,  will  have  a  message  that  will  he 
more  than  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  wiU  defin¬ 
itely  point  the  way  for  continuous  well-directed  effort 
to  cope  with  our  problems. 

riie  (  Convention  Program  has  heen  arranged  to  allow 
ample  time  for  discussion.  You,  Mr.  Store  Owner, 
you  Mr.  (ieneral  Manager,  you  Mr.  Store  Executive, 
can  make  this  your  Convention  if  you  will,  hut  come 
and  take  opportunity  to  voice  your  opinions,  your 
suggestions,  your  criticisms,  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  conference,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  im¬ 
prove  operations,  lower  costs  of  distribution  and 
obtain  a  more  commensurate  return  for  your  effort, 
capital  and  risk. 

By  all  means,  let’s  make  this  another  great  Con¬ 
vention 

THE  TIME:  May  25  to  28  inclusive. 

1  HE  PLACE:  Mayflower  Hotel- — (Controllers’ 
Congress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Traffic  (iroup. 
Personnel  Group.  Wardman  Park  Hotel — Retail  De¬ 
livery  dissociation. 


California  Considers  Price  Fixing 
Legislation 

Last  month  we  informed  our  readers  that  price 
fixing  hills  were  before  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Texas  and  Utah. 

This  month  it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  a  similar  measure  is  being  considered  by  the 
State  of  California. 

A  study  of  the  California  Bill  shows  that  its  spon¬ 
sors  endeavored  to  frame  a  state  price  fixing  meas¬ 
ure  along  lines  very  similar  to  the  original  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill  considered  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  before  it  was  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
amendments. 

A  recent  communication  from  California,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiry,  states  that  this  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  April  9th  the  BiR  was  reported  favor¬ 
ably  out  of  this  Committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  he  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  state  price  fixing 
hills  will  only  apply  to  intrastate  commerce.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  proponents  of  such 
state  measures  cannot  see  that  their  enactment  will 
seriously  handicap  intra-state  industries.  Retailers, 
rather  than  subject  theiuselves  to  state  interference  in 
the  merchandising  and  sale  of  goods,  will  purchase 
such  goods  from  manufacturers  outside  of  their  state, 
with  the  result  that  home  state  manufacturers  will 
naturally  suffer. 

Of  course,  all  these  bills  are  only  permissive  in 
character  and  do  not  make  it  obligatory  for  the 
manufacturer  to  enter  into  price  fixing  agreements 
with  the  retailers  with  whom  they  do  business. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  event  of  the 
enactment  of  any  of  these  state  hiUs,  it  wiU  simply 
mean  another  law  on  state  statute  hooks  which  will 
he  ineffective,  because  it  will  not  he  invoked. 

Remember,  whether  price  fixing  legislation  he 
national  in  character  or  confined  to  state  enforce¬ 
ment,  in  either  case  it  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer  and  will  raise  the  cost  of  living; 
it  will  foster  monopolies  among  manufacturers;  it 
will  change  the  retailer  from  a  purchasing  agent  for 
the  public  into  a  selling  agent  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer;  it  will  prevent  reduction  of  retail  prices  as  is 
evidenced  during  the  present  period  of  price  de¬ 
clines;  it  will  prevent  the  passing  on  to  the  consumer, 
savings  which  will  result  from  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business;  it  will  not  stop  predatory 
price  cutting,  nor  will  it  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the 
alleged  evils  of  chain  store  competition. 

Price  fixing  legislation  is  opposed  by  Labor,  (Con¬ 
sumer,  Farm  and  Dairy  interests.  It  must  continue 
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to  meet  with  vigorous  opposition  from  progressive 
retailers. 

Herbert  J.  Tily  Elected  a  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

At  the  Annual  Election  of  Directors  to  the  Board 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  May  Ist, 
Herbert  J.  Tily  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  a 
Director,  to  represent  the  Second  Geographical  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Chamber.  This  District  includes  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

Herbert  J.  Tily  needs  no  introduction  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Craft.  As  President  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  he  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  merchant.  He  served  two  terms  as 
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President  of  your  National  Association  and  at  the 
present  time  is  a  member  of  its  Advisory  Council  of 
Ex-Presidents. 

Mr.  Tily’s  election  means  that  our  Craft  now  has 
two  representatives  on  the  Directorate  of  the  National 
Chamber — Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
having  been  elected  last  year  to  represent  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Domestic  Distribution. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Tily  upon  his  victory.  We 
know  he  will  make  an  able  and  prudent  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  business  interests  of  his  District,  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Chamber. 
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How  to  Keep  the  Price  of  Merchandise  Down 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  .'the  Fair,  Chicago  and  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

.iddrcss  delivered  at  the  invitation  of  Halsey,  Stuart  cV  Comf'aiiy  over  the  National 
''  Broadcasting  Company’s  chain  of  radio  stations  on  April  29,  1931 


Halsey,  Stuart  &  Company  have  invited  me,  as 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Good? 
.Association,  to  tell  this  great  radio  audience  how 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  American  public  to  continue 
to  purchase  quality  merchandise  at  the  present  un¬ 
usually  low  prices.'  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  department,  specialty  and  dry  goods  stores 
comprising  the  membership  of  that  Association  to  offer 
their  customers  merchandise  at  retail  prices  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  character  of  service 
which  the  public  demands.  The  consumers  of  our 
Country  can  help  our  merchants  achieve  this  end  in 
various  ways,  some  of  which  I  shall  discuss  tonight. 

Retail  distribution  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
service  to  the  consuming  public,  largely  through  the 
progressive  development  of  department  stores,  which 
annually  distribute  over  six  and  a  half  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  goods.  The  modern  department  store  is 
not  only  a  great  distributive  organization,  but  is  also 
a  powerful  educational  force  which  exerts  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  living  habits  of  our  people.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Mr.  Charles  R.  Richards  of  the  Gen- 
eneral  Education  Board  has  said: 

“The  department  store  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  educational  forces  in  the  country  today.” 

Service  the  Chief  Aim 

“Service”  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which  every  pro¬ 
gressive  department  store  is  built.  One  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  derived  from  the  management  of  a  store  is  in 
])erforming  the  task  well ;  not  alone  l)ecause  of  the 
money  to  be  made  on  a  store’s  investment,  but  rather 
from  the  satisfaction  of  doing  things  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  especially  to 
those  whom  it  e.xists  to  serve.  Progressive  department 
stores  are  manned  by  people  who  are  keen  about  and 
interested  in  their  jobs;  constantly  giving  thought  to 
new  methods  in  the  hope  of  better  serving  you. 

During  recent  months  American  business  has  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  readjustment,  due  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  During  this  period,  the 
retailer,  as  the  final  link  in  our  distributive  system, 
has  played  an  important  part.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  him  to  study  carefully  the  effect  of  these  changing 
economic  conditions  upon  consumer  demand  and  to 
adapt  himself  quickly  to  meet  such  changes.  Retail 
prices,  today,  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  a 
carefully  conducted  survey,  are  at  least  20  per  cent 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  many  years. 

The  trend  of  retail  prices  is  a  subject  which  interests, 
and  rightfully  so,  every  customer  of  retail  stores.  How 
this  trend  shall  turn,  either  upward  or  downward,  can 
be  determined  to  some  degree  by  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers.  It  is  to  the  .American  housewife 


particularly,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  spending 
wisely  the  family  budget,  that  I  am  addressing  myself 
tonight. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University  has  conducted  annually,  since  1920,  surveys 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  our  department  stores. 
The  findings  of  these  annual  studies  show  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  conducting  the  modern  department  stores 
have  been  mounting  steadily,  while  the  profits  of  many 
of  these  stores  have  been  decreasing  just  as  steadily. 
The  net  ojjerating  profit  has  in  some  instances  reached 
the  vanishing  point. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  exists  today  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  in  regard  to  store  costs. 
Most  housewives  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  goes 
into  making  up  the  differential  between  the  price  a 
merchant  pays  for  goods  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  by  him.  For  example,  they  do  not  realize  the 
enormous  expense  involved  in  the  free  delivery  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  especially  where  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
is  small,  the  cost  of  wrapping  and  packing,  the  expense 
involved  in  permitting  customers  to  buy  on  credit,  and 
a  number  of  other  items  of  expense  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  operation  of  a  modern  store. 

The  increasing  cost  of  doing  business  in  department 
stores  has  been  brought  about  by  the  desire  and  will¬ 
ingness  of  retailers  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  de¬ 
mands  of  the  American  people.  A  generation  or  two 
ago  the  local  general  store  and  cross-roads,  merchants, 
with  their  limited  supply  of  merchandise,  were  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  forefathers.  Today  the  modern 
department  .store  is  e.xpected  to  carry  thou.sands  of 
items  of  merchandise  to  supply  the  necessities  and  luxu¬ 
ries  which  our  mode  of  living  requires. 

Development  of  Department  Stores 

To  meet  the  changing  conditions  brought  about  by 
industrial  development  and  new  changes  in  our  social 
order  as  population  increased,  the  dejjartment  store  as 
a  retail  institution  was  brought  into  being.  The  Bon 
Marche  of  Paris,  founded  in  1852,  was  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  store  to  be  operated  along  lines  similar  to  those 
employed  today.  Whitely  of  London,  known  as  “The 
Universal  Provider”  (a  store  owned  and  operated 
by  Harry  Gordon  Selfridge — a  former  Chicagoan)  was 
probably  the  first  store  of  the  kind  to  be  operated  in 
England. 

The  idea  of  departmentalization,  as  we  know  it  today, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Brofessor  of  Mar¬ 
keting  at  Columbia  University,  became  well  established 
in  this  countrv  in  at  least  a  few  stores  during  the 
1860’s. 

The  marking  of  all  merchandise  in  plain  figures — 
thus  establishing  the  “One  Price”  System — is  credited 
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to  R.  H.  Macy,  who  began  operations  in  New  York 
in  1858  and,  incidentally,  it  is  said  that  he  found  the 
first  department  store  in  America.  John  Wanamaker, 
when  he  established  his  Grand  Depot  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  gave  great  impetus  to  the  policy  of  operating 
on  the  basis  of  “One  Price  to  All,  or  Your  Money 
Back  if  the  Goods  are  not  Satisfactory.” 

Prior  to  this  and  for  nearly  four  thousand  years  and 
more  “Let  the  Buyer  Beware!”  ruled  the  World  of 
Barter.  From  the  establishment  of  the  first  department 
store  in  this  Country — almost  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago — the  “One  Price”  principle  has  been  observed 
by  reputable  merchants  everywhere. 

In  order  that  Mrs.  Consumer  may  have  the  benefit 
of  courteous  service  and  intelligent  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  purchases,  the  sales  force  of  retail  stores  are 
afforded  opportunities  for  effective  activity  and  devel¬ 
opment,  by  means  of  training  schools  maintained  in 
almost  every  retail  establishment. 

The  first  school  to  initiate  training  for  personnel 
work  in  department  stores  was  the  Prince  School  of 
Store  Service  in  Boston — now  affiliated  with  Simmons 
College.  Since  its  inception  twenty-five  years  ago,  other 
schools  including  leading  universities  have  recognized 
the  need  of  a  professional  point  of  view  in  Retailing 
and  have  installed  courses  in  Retailing,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  as  a  profession  because  it  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  success  and  emoluments  equal  to  those  in 
any  field.  For  educated  women,  especially,  is  there  a 
chance  for  recognition  and  compensation  almost  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  branch  of  business. 

Merchant  Purchasing  Agent  for  His  Community 

Retailing  in  the  United  States  has  been  established 
on  the  premise  that  the  merchant  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  his  community.  It  is  his  duty,  as  such,  to 
shop  thoroughly  the  markets  of  the  World  for  those 
lines  of  goods  which  his  customers  demand. 

While  the  buying  function  of  the  merchant  is  a 
most  important  one,  operation  and  service  are  equally 
important.  When  one  realizes  the  vast  sum  of  money 
invested  in  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  equipment  and 
merchandise,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  retail 
management  today  commands  the  best  we  have  of 
ability,  sound  judgment  and  enthusiastic  effort  to  in¬ 
sure  successful  operation. 

The  American  department  stores,  as  a  group,  during 
the  last  half  century,  have  introduced  conveniences  in 
the  way  of  service  to  customers,  unparallelled  by  re¬ 
tailers  in  any  other  country.  These  service  features 
have  been  inaugurated  from  time  to  time  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  an  exacting  public.  I  refer  to  free 
delivery  of  merchandise,  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
on  credit,  personal  shopping  bureaus,  style  and  fashion 
information,  interior  decorating  service,  gift  wrapping, 
operation  of  workrooms  to  service  the  merchandise 
sold,  waiting  rooms,  emergency  hospitals,  and,  in  some 
stores,  even  post  offices  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  facilities  for  checking  parcels,  branch  offices 
for  the  payment  of  electric  light,  gas  and  tax  bills, 
travel  information  bureaus  and,  in  fact,  accommoda¬ 
tions  that  merchants  of  our  grandfather’s  day  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  employing.  All  of  these  services 
and  conveniences  to  customers  have  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  bringing  our  retail  institutions  to  their 
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present  high  level  of  service  in  their  communities.  But 
they  also  have  been  the  cause  of  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  Returned  Goods  Problem 

Another  important  factor  contributing  to  the  cost 
of  operating  our  stores  is  the  privilege  afforded  custo¬ 
mers  of  returning  merchandise  for  credit.  When  I 
was  asked  how  the  women  of  America  could  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  cooperate  in  reducing  the  prices  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  their  personal  and  family  needs.  I  imme¬ 
diately  thought  of  the  returned  goods  problem.  The 
women  of  our  Country,  especially  through  their  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  such  as  women’s  clubs,  can  very 
definitely  help  to  bring  this  about  by  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  merchandise  returned  annu¬ 
ally  to  our  stores.  When  you  visit  your  favorite  store, 
take  ample  time  in  which  to  select  your  needs.  Hasty 
shopping  results  in  returned  merchandise  to  stores. 
Mrs.  Consumer  owes  it  to  herself,  to  her  neighbors 
and  to  her  store  to  select  merchandise  carefully  so  the 
likelihood  of  it  being  returned,  once  it  leaves  the  store, 
is  very  remote.  This  can  be  done  by  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  purchase,  to  makte 
sure  they  will  meet  the  uses  for  which  intended;  by 
trying  on  in  the  store  items  of  wearing  apparel  sold 
in  accordance  with  size  requirements. 

Of  course,  there  are  instances  where  the  return  of 
merchandise  to  the  store  is  justified;  such  as  in  cases 
where  the  merchandise  has  been  damaged  in  transit, 
or  where  upon  examination  there  has  been  discovered 
defects  in  workmanship  or  material,  or  where  the  store 
has  made  an  error,  delivering  the  wrong  goods,  the 
incorrect  size,  etc.  Under  such  circumstances  the  store 
is  ready  and  willing  to  make  adjustments  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  customer. 

Few  customers,  however,  stop  to  think  that  when 
an  article  of  merchandise  is  returned  to  the  average 
department  store,  it  involves  the  employment  of  at 
least  twenty  people,  both  in  handling  the  original  trans¬ 
action  and  accepting  it  for  return.  Think  of  it — ^twenty 
people  handle  each  of  these  double  transactions. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  re¬ 
turn  goods  problem  was  made  the  subject  of  lengthy 
discussion  and  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
Officers  and  Directors  of  that  Association  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  operating  costs  and  prices  of  goods.  This 
organization  includes  within  its  memljership,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  the  department  stores  of  every  city  of 
the  Union. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  quite  recently  the  oldest 
trading  company  in  America  and.  i:)erhaps.  in  the  world, 
joined  the  Association.  I  refer  to  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  an  organization  which  has  l)een  oj^erating 
for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  stores  and 
trading  posts  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Because  of  the  unique  position  which  the  Association 
holds  in  the  distributive  system  of  our  nation,  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  appealed  to  it  to  bring  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

The  customers  of  our  retail  stores,  without  realizing 
it  perhaps,  play  an  important  part  in  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  our  store  employes  receive  for 
on  page  318 
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How  Retailers  Feel  About  Pegged  Prices 
for  Advertised  Brands 

Eifiht  Hundred  V nadvertised  Items  Shoued  a  Price  Decline  of  Over 
20  Per  Cent — Prices  on  Advertised  Brands  Have  Been  Maintained 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Naniin  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  article  appeared  in  Printers’  Ink,  March  26,  1931,  and  is  reproduced 
here  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  The  Bt;lletin. — The  Editor. 


WHENE\'ER  commodity  prices  start  to  decline, 
national  advertisers  are  immediately  accused  of 
not  lowering  the  prices  of  their  protlucts  pro¬ 
portionately.  In  a  j:>eriod  such  as  we  are  now  passing 
through,  when  the  index  of  commodity  prices  shows  a 
marked  drop,  in  fact  when  the  prices  of  many  com¬ 
modities  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years, 
the  accusations  against  the  national  advertiser  become 
particularly  sharp. 

Because  the  retailer  has  so  much  at  stake  in  a  period 
of  changing  prices,  he  stands  between  two  fires.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  consumer  who  demands  that  price 
savings  be  passed  on  to  him.  On  the  other  is  the 
national  advertiser  who  is  often  eager  to  accuse  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  price  and  not 
enough  on  the  other  factors  which  make  up  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  A  nationally  advertised  product. 

The  retailer  has  only  one  course  open  to  him.  First, 
he  must  determine  whether  it  is  true  that  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  is  not  coming  down  in  price 
proportionately  with  unadvertised  merchandise  and. 
second,  once  he  has  determined  the  facts,  he  must  lay 
out  a  course  of  action. 

Trade-Marked  Articles  hieli  Have  Not 
R<*duee«l  Prices 

few  months  ag )  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods 
Association  requested  several  of  its  members  to  submit 
a  list  of  trade-marked  articles  carried  in  stock,  the 
manufacturers  of  which  had  either  not  reduced  the 
wholesale  price  to  retailers  or  the  indicated  retail  price 
to  the  customer.  The  list  that  was  submited  is  re¬ 
vealing  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  products 
reported. 

Among  those  trade-marked  articles  which  have  not 
come  down  in  price  during  the  last  year  or  so,  we  find 
such  a  varying  list  as  wearing  apparel,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  drugs,  toilet  articles,  infants’  wear,  electrical 
appliances,  toys,  watches,  fountain  pens,  clocks,  silver¬ 
ware,  rubber  footwear,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  bedding,  men’s  furnishings,  corsets,  luggage, 
soap  and  soap  pwwders,  cameras,  optical  goods,  tobacco 
products,  sporting  goods  and,  last  but  not  least,  food 
products. 

In  fairness  to  certain  manufacturers,  it  should  lie 


said  that  the  size  of  some  containers  has  been  enlarged 
and  the  quality  of  some  products  improved,  thereby 
justifying  a  continuance  of  the  advertised  price.  There 
are,  in  fact,  a  certain  number  of  advertisers  who,  for 
what  to  them  must  be  perfectly  logical  reasons,  prefer 
to  increase  quality  and  not  reduce  prices.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  too  few  in  number  to  constitute  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  the  general  criticism. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  branded  articles 
have  not  been  reduced  in  price,  the  retailer  often  finds 
himself  accused  of  holding  prices  to  a  high  level  while 
producers  are  paying  less  for  raw  materials.  There 
is  a  pardonable  assumption  on  the  part  of  consumers 
that  whereas  the  producers  are  paying  less  for  raw 
materials,  they  must  be  charging  less  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  with  the  result  that  the  wholesaler  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  are  getting  greater  profits. 

General  Retail  Prices  Lowered 

The  answer  to  that  charge  can  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  which  was  made  in  our  own  store 
and  in  other  representative  stores  throughout  the 
country,  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  other  survey 
I  have  mentioned  was  made.  This  covered  X(X)  re¬ 
presentative  items  of  merchandise,  none  of  which  were 
nationally  advertised.  The  results  showed  a  decline  in 
retail  prices  of  20.46  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  20.46  per  cent  decline, 
we  feel  that  most  of  its  effect  has  been  lost  uimjii  the 
consuming  public  because  of  maintained  prices  on 
branded  articles.  The  two  surveys  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  irrefutably  that  nationally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  has  not  declined  in  price  pr  )portionately  with  nn- 
advertised  merchandise. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  I  feel,  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  occured  simultaneously  with  a  renewal  of 
the  national  advertisers’  concern  about  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  private  brands.  In  fact  the  very  basis  of  the 
private  brand  agitation  is  to  be  found  in  this  matter 
of  price. 

The  average  retailer  is  not  so  short-sighted  or  so 
ignorant  as  wilfully  to  buck  the  nationally  advertised 
merchandise,  so  long  as  he  feels  that  he  can  best  serve 
his  customers  by  pushing  it  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prcjcure  the  profit  which  he  feels  is  necessary  for  his 
prosperous  existence.  As  retailers,  we  know  as  well 


as  the  manufacturers,  the  salability  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  items.  We  should  he  blind,  indeed,  if  we  did 
not  see  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  retailer 
is  to  ])ut  the  force  of  national  advertising  behind  his 
own  advertising  and  salesmanship.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that  when  there  is  a 
wide  differential  lietween  the  price  of  an  advertised 
article  and  that  of  an  unadvertised  article  of  similar 
quality,  the  consumer  will  buy  the  unadvertised  article 
if  it  is  backed  by  the  reputation  of  a  good  retailer. 

In  many  instances,  our  experiences  with  natiotial 
advertisers  have  not  been  happy  and  often  we  feel 
that  the  attitude  of  some  manufacturers  runs  directly 
counter  to  good  business  practice.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
l)erience  of  our  own  store. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  we  purchased  a  considerable 
quantity  of  trade-marked  automobile  tires.  At  the 
same  time  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  maintain  the  advertised  price.  Shortly 
afterward  the  jirice  of  crude  rubber  dropped  about  50 
per  cent  and  the  price  of  cotton  webbing  dro])ped  about 
25  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  these  declines  we  asked 
permission  to  abrogate  our  agreement  and  reduce  our 
retail  jirices  accordingly. 

riie  manufacturer  of  the  tires,  however,  not  only 
refused  to  nermit  this  but  threatened  us  with  suit  if 
we  lowered  the  original  price  even  to  the  slightest 
degree.  All  of  our  arguments  were  of  no  avail.  We 
had  signed  a  contract  and  the  manufacturer  insisted 
on  maintaining  his  prices.  What  was  jiarticularly 
irritating  about  the  situation  was  the  fact  that  certain 
tire  manufacturers  had  reduced  their  i)rices  to  large 
organizations  that  were  selling  tires  similar  to  those 
which  we  were  carrying,  at  prices  much  less  than  we 
were  allowed  to  charge  under  our  agreement. 

Because  of  my  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  price 
maintenance  through  my  close  study  of  the  subject, 
Ixith  as  a  store  executive  and  as  a  memljer  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Gtx)ds  .\ssociation.  I  feel  that  the 
condition  which  now  appertains  is  an  e.xcellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fallacies  of  price  maintenance  legislation, 
as  rei^resented  by  the  Capper-Kelly  Hill,  and  other 
similar  attempts  to  maintain  prices  by  legislation. 

Would  Make  Retailer  A  Slot  Machine 

In  our  present  system  of  distribution,  the  retailer 
is  the  connecting  link  between  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  He  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  manufacturer  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Price-fi.xiug  legislation 
seeks  to  change  the  very  es.sence  of  that  service  and 
turn  the  retailer  into  little  more  than  an  agent  for 
the  manufacturer.  l’erhai)s  slot  machine  would  be  a 
belter  term.  'Hie  manufacturer  would  be  in  complete 
command,  at  least  so  far  as  branded  articles  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  retailer  wouUl  be  "his  not  to  reason 
why.  his  but  to  do  or  die.” 

It  has  been  said  the  manufacturers  have  no  outlet 
for  the  distribution  of  their  merchandise  other  than 
through  retailers.  I  hat  is  not  true.  \'arious  manu¬ 
facturers  can  and  do  operate  their  own  retail  stores. 
When  he  <loes  so,  the  manufacturer  may  dictate  anv 
selling  price  that  he  sees  fit.  Hut  seeking  to  dictate 
the  selling  price  of  a  retail  store  in  which  he  has  no 
interest  or  investment  is  another  matter. 


Ever  since  this  country  began,  the  retailer  has  made 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  function  of  distribution 
by  acting  as  a  "buyer  for  the  public.”  Under  price- 
fi.xing  this  service  would  end.  The  manufacturer  would 
be  siqireme  as  seller  to  the  public  and  distribution, 
robbed  of  its  check  and  balance,  would  suffer  accord- 
iiiRly- 

Distribution  is  like  a  three-legged  stool,  (.^ne  leg 
represents  the  manufacturer,  another  the  retailer  and 
the  third  the  consumer.  Just  break  that  second  leg  and 
see  how  long  the  stool  will  stand  up. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
sale  of  merchandise  that  is  branded  or  with  that  nation¬ 
al  advertising  which  places  branded  articles  before  the 
jiublic.  My  only  quarrel  is  with  the  pr  >posal  to  enact 
radical  legislation  to  fix  resale  prices  for  branded 
articles,  and  then  to  use  national  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  monojwlies  and  keeping  prices 
at  excessive  levels. 

file  Honorable  .Arthur  Capper,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas,  is  one  of  the  best  known  students 
of  resale  ])rice  legislation  in  the  countr>’.  He  has  been 
co-sponsor  with  Congressman  Clyile  Kelly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  the  price-fixing  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  during  recent  sessions  of  Congress.  Of 
late.  Senator  Capper  has  expressed  concern  over  the 
failure  of  baking  companies  to  reduce  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  consumer.  He  has  demanded  an  investi¬ 
gation  in  order  to  fix  responsibility. 

Fixed  Prices  Will  Lengthen  Periods  of  Depression 

There  is  another  factor  of  price  maintenance  which 
is  often  overlooked.  This  is  its  relation  to  wages  and 
labor.  A  number  of  manufacturers  .seem  to  prefer  to 
.sell  less  merchandise  at  a  higher  price  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  that  price.  The  result  is  that  their  factories  are 
working  only  part  time  and  that  they  either  have  to 
throw  men  out  of  work  or  else  reduce  wages.  There 
is  no  need  to  carry  the  picture  any  further  by  ixiint- 
iug  out  what  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again 
during  recent  months,  that  a  man  out  of  work  re¬ 
presents  so  much  lost  purchasing  power,  just  as  a 
man  with  reduced  wages  can  buy  less.  Obviously,  re¬ 
duced  purchasing  power  means  reduced  sales  volume 
for  manufacturers  and  this  tends  to  lengthen  jieriods 
of  depression. 

Duty  to  ('.oiisiiiners 

In  the  face  of  what  has  hapi)ened  and  what  is 
haiqieMiing,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  manufact¬ 
urers  of  trade-marked  articles,  who  claim  to  guard 
•SO  ze'alously  the  goodwill  of  their  products,  e'an  run 
the  risk  of  widespread  t'ondemnation  for  failure  to 
keej)  their  jirices  iu  step  with  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  fairne-ss  to  consumers  akme.  this  ix)Iicy 
should  Ik-  short-lived. 

I  am.  of  course,  familiar  with  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  numerous  advertisers  who  say  that  the 
cost  of  commodities  enter  into  the  retail  i)rice  of  their 
liroducts  to  «)nly  a  small  degree.  I  realize  that  labor 
costs,  machinery,  and  overhead  do  play  a  large  part  in 
making  up  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Granting  all 
this,  however,  I  do  not  feel  that  in  many  cases  there 
is  a  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  differential 
between  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  and  unbranded  articles. 
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The  Electrical  Merchandisins;  Joint  Committee 

Invites  Cooperation 

Bv  (f.  H.  P\1\k.  Executive  Secretary,  Electrical  Mcrehaiull^iuj:  J»>int  ('.uiniiiittce 


AC().M1’R1-'.111''.XS1\'E  Statemeiu  of  tlu-  >cope  and 
pur])i>>es  i)i  the  h.lectrieal  Mercliandi''int^  Joint 
t  ommittee  w.as  containi'd  in  the  Marcli  isstte  of 
Tuf.  Ih'Fi.F.Tix.  'riiercfore  a  hriet  'innniar\-  only  is 
nccess.arv  here  : — 

'I'lie  Coininiltee  was  lorined  at  a  '-peeial  meetinc;, 
held  thtrint,'  the  'rwentieth  Anntial  (  (invention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  floods  AsMieiation  ni  h'ehrnary, 

;it  which  the  National  hdeetrieal  l.iyht  A"oeiation  was 
represented.  It  is  eonlpo^ed  of  prominent  la  taiier-  and 
exeentivis  if  itnhlie  utilities,  while  the  two  a'^oeiations 
share  equally  in  the  i-.\]H‘nses  iif  the  t 'oinuiittee'-  work. 

Meuihers  ol  tlie  ( .oiiiiiiittee 

1).  !•'.  Ki'lh.  ihannuui.  1 ’re'-ideiit .  1  iie  kair 

(  hic.ayo.  1 ’re,''ideut.  .Ntitional  Reiaii  I 'r\' 

( ii II Ills  ,\^soelat!l lU. 

1.  [•'.  ('well',  !  '  icr^L'Iutiniuni .  \  ice  ! 'rv'.  W 
lieu.  -Myr..  (  ikkihoiuti  I  ui"  \  Ir'evtiae  '  o. 

I  iklahi  mia  t  ity 

R.  I.  Aikui^iiu.  I’a-t  I're-ident.  .NtiiMua’.  Re- 
.  tail  llardw.are  A"'n.  lIrooki\n,  .\ ,  \ 

l!arr\'  I',  t  appel.  I’a.'t  I're'uleut.  .Xatioiial 
Ret.ail  h'urniture  .\.'>'u.  1  )a\tou.  '  'luo 
\.  l.iueoln  I'ileiua  t  liairnian  'U  ilie  Hoar'l. 

W  ill,  h'ileiie'-  Son-  t  Ro-ioii.  .Ma--. 
l.i'W  llahn.  I’ri'-ukut,  1  hihn  1 'ei  ;u 'nieiii 
.'^lores,  Inc..  New  \  ork.  N.  \. 

.\lfred  l’>.  Koch.  I’resident,  1  he  L.a-tiHe  and 
koeh  Lo..  1  oledo.  I  Miio 
Charles  1..  h'.dytir,  I’re-ideiit.  hdi-ou  IrUetnc 
I lluniiiiatuiy  t  o.,  llostoii,  Mti--. 

Joliii  !•'.  (lilehri-t.  \’iee- I’resident.  t  omni  'ii- 
wetihh  Ellison  Co..  L'liieayo,  111. 

C.  IC  (Iroe-heek.  I’n-sideiit,  hUelrie  Rond 
:uid  Share  Co..  New  York.  X.  V. 

Mtirshtill  E.  Sanip-ell.  I’re-ideiit.  (Sntrtd 
Illinois  Rtihlic  Service  C  o..  C'hieayo.  111. 

M.  S.  Slotin.  I’resideut.  Xew  \  orl-,  ISli-ou 
Conii>;iny.  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

Its  purpose  is  to  iniiirove  the  relati  ni-  hetweeii  re¬ 
tailers.  who  sell  or  wish  to  sell  dome-tie  electric  ;ip- 
liliances.  and  the  local  titilities.  who  depend  upon  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  apparatus  to  furnish  them  with  a 
demand  for  the  current  wliich  it  is  their  hu-iiie^s  to 
stipyily.  In  order  to  .•iccoinplish  the  inirpo-i,'  of  the 
Coniinittee  most  etTectiveKa  a  sur\‘e\  of  ciiiiditioiis 
has  lieen  uiulertakeii.  in  dirfereiii  area-  and  through¬ 
out  the  entire  I'uited  States. 

Devtdopuieiit  of  Ajipaiatus  Mei  ehandisin^ 

.Mthoiiyh  electrictii  nierch;mdi-e  a-  a  couii'araiiwiv 
iKw  form  111  the  held  tu'  reitiil  liu.-me--.  -oiiio  inctiou. 
Hot  o!  a  -trictly  coiiiiietitne  •.uilure,  has  hewioped 
through  causes  which  iia\  e  not  I'ro  .  ci;  eas','  to  ixiiiow. 


Until  within  the  p;i-t  tweut\'  \ears  or  -o.  the  'i  in- 
estic  Use  of  electricitx  was  limited  to  liyl'luiy.  ami 
liyiit  luilli-  were  almul  tlu‘  oul\  kind  of  t.-lectric  rae-r- 
chtmdisi.'  -old.  Xow.  wi.'  lia\'e  a  li-t  m  iiearlx  ufiy 
di-tinct  lorui-  of  a]iiiar:itu-.  1  he  husiiiess  ha-  yrowii 
wath  extr.aorditiarx  ra]iidit\  and  a  yoml  lieal  m  eou- 
tusi  ’ll  has  resulti'd.  .\lniost  ciftamly.  the  utihiies 
weia-  the  first  to  recoyiii/e  the  siyniticaiKa'  of  the  new 
iiierchaiii li-e.  It  nuriiit.  pi-rhaps.  oiii\'  one  tliiiie’  ui 
iIk-ui  111  the  lieymiimy;  increased  deiiiaiid  for  cm  rent, 
,''o  a  yood  iiiaiiv  ol  theuT  jiroiiioted  these  sale-  without 
iiiucii  regard  to  the  co-t  of  -elliny.  I'liev  popiaaria.l 
tlu-  new  ikwici.'  made  jieople  want  them.  I  hex  iaa\ 
Hot  haw  ptiid  a  pr  ilii  ,a-  nierchandi-e.  httt  thr\ 
up  'leiii.and-  lo!’  current  wath  r.apidiv  incre,a-i''a  o,,,.,' 
To  Iieji  It  .aloiiy.  the  utilities  louiid  theiii-elw-  oo.  a:aa 
reUiii  -I’li'e-.  It  wa-  a  logical  dewlo] iiiuatt . 

1  lie'-o  wa-  Hot  \  ot  a  yreai  (lemaiid.  hut  a.  ■  w  .  a* 

I  etite  had  lieen  created  which  yrew  h\  what  ",  oh 
iiiioia  \  waniiaii  iiouyhi  a  -iictiou  -wa’ejna-:  a.i;  'c 
cau-e  ol  It-  iiowlty.  -he  imnieihateE  hectmie  a  denaa;- 
-trator  to  all  oi  lur  iruaid-.  .X’owlw  er  ’wded  uo.e't\, 
wath  -carceK  an  intetwal  hetwaan  tlieiii.  uui;'  th.e  uatlt 
to  Coiiqilete  houie-ei|Ui]inieut  hecanie  \i-ilile.  Xh.t  a 
hriiad  hiyhw.a\'  ;i-  it  a-  nowa  hut  a  welEdeline' 1  ’hiaa-- 

t  II  111. 

1  hell,  prtictic.all V  '.xatho'tr  waniine.  a  niarki.i  'c 
veil  iiied. 

.\l ;mu I tictiiiaa'-'  -, ale-men  hey, an  to  ai’petir  m  'lie  la- 
tail  -lore-  i le] lartiiieiii  -tore-,  hardwaire  and  fuia  ''.ma' 
-tore-:  and  the  I'ka'trical  ci ’iitractors  who  waia-h;  the 
house-  put  -  line  merchandi-o  on  di-]il:i\'. 

Piaddems  of  Uelailers 

I  he\'  met  coii-ideiailile  -ale-  re-i-i;iuc,'.  I  he  -tirea  l 
helweeii  Co-t  to  the  la-ituler  and  hi-  selliiiy  ]irice  often 
was  so  iKirrow  that  a  proiit  was  imiiossihle.  In  laree 
units  like  rei  riyenitor-.  -ticli  elements  ;is  \  ei  v  -m.al' 
dowu-]i;i\  nieiiis.  no  carryiiiy  ciitiryes.  preiiiium-.  trade- 
U-.  .and  ire  -wiiaiiy.  ]iresenled  uncon(|Uerahle  dil'ti- 
culties  to  many  rettiilers.  'I'liev  were,  in  fact,  con¬ 
fronted  hy  the  pr.actices  which  had  heeii  usu.al  ;n  the 
-ah-  of  electrictd  aiiiilitmces  hv  utilities  dtiiiny  the 
promutiontd  staye  of  the  Inisiness. 

llahits  tire  hard  i  i  chtuiye.  oiice  thev  litixe  hcconi  ■ 
li.xed  :  when  they  ha\  e  Keen  uiichallenyed  for  \a  ars  ami 
seem  to  he  iustified  hv  results.  The  demtmd  for  eur- 
relit  was  huilt  iqi;  and  th;it.  oriyinallv  was  the  fumia- 
mental  luiiqiosi.-  of  the  utilities  m  suHiiiy  merchaiuii-i  . 
.No  other  metiiis  tor  placiiiy  this  merchainli-e  ni  ti  e 
lionie-  III  current  consumers  appeared  to  ixi-t. 

h  I't  there  h;i\e  hieii  exceptu ma!  localilte-  w'ni  te 
liie-e  dilficulties  l;a\u  not  exi-ted  tutd  th.e  nmnh  ■■ 
tlie-e  exce]ilKiUs  i-  yrowaiiy  hut  if  U  f,a-t  rit  I’l,', 
'hie  puiqi  ’se  of  the  Electrictd  .Mcrciiau;' !:-n  io- 
'  ommittee  is  to  hasten  the  jn  uces-.  I  h.ere  are  a  :  i 
octeitie-  wlieia-  the  iitilitx'  compatiX’  -,'i'-  t:  ,  nt’ • - 
euandiise.  In  -ouie  jiltu'es  it  -ell-  inerciitmdi-e.  I  'tt  < 

II  pofii' 
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Rubber  Stamp  Marking 

Bv  A.  J.  Sadow,  Receiving  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


are  numerous  methods  of  marking  mer¬ 
chandise.  i)rincipally  string  tickets,  gummed  labels, 

pin  tickets  and  rubier  stamping,  b'or  some  classes 
of  mcrcbandise.  any  of  these  methods  could  be  used, 
while  for  other  classes,  only  one  of  them  may  be 
practicable.  This  marking,  however,  entails  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  so  that  it  is  of  major 
importance  that  marking  methods  be  chosen  that  not 
onlv  fulfill  the  necessary  rtciuirements,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  the  most  economical.  There  may  be  times 
when  cost  is  of  secondary  importance  in  marking  some 
types  of  merchandise,  such  as  coats,  suits  and  dresses, 
where  the  unit  retail  i)rice  is  high.  Here,  the  most 
important  consideration  is  the  showing  of  a  large 
amount  of  information  and  having  the  price  tag  as 
neat  as  possible.  Hut.  in  general,  where  there  is  an 
option  between  marking  methods  which  satisfactorily 
meet  all  the  re(iuirements  for  a  particular  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  the  one  factor  governing  the  choice  should 
I»e  that  of  economy. 

K.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  has  found  that  the  rubber 
stain])  metbod  of  marking  is  so  mucb  more  economical 
than  other  methods,  because  of  sucb  large  savings  in 
time,  labor  and  material,  that  i)reference  is  given  to 
it  wherever  possible.  It  is  now  emidoytd  on  a  great 
varietv  of  mercbandise  thr  )ugbout  the  store  and  new 
ways  to  e.xtend  its  u.se  are  being  sought  for  constantly. 
Through  research  work  by  their  Bureau  of  Standards, 
they  have  developed  a  si)ecial  marking  ink  w’hich  has 
enabled  them  to  include  gift  merchandise  in  the  list 
of  articles  which  are  rubber  stamped. 

l^sed  For  Fast  Moving  Articles 

There  are  several  factors  which  govern  the  use  of 
the  rubber  stam])ing  method  at  Macy’s.  First,  it  is 
usr.ally  restricted  to  articles  which  are  not  too  large, 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  jirice  mark.  It 
is  used,  whenever  j)Ossible.  on  fast-moving  items  of 
low  price,  where  small  margin  of  iirofit  iirecludes  the 
use  of  more  e.xpensive  marking  methods,  and  the  s])eed 
of  rublxjr  stamping  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  quickly 
]'  ejiaring  merchandise  for  sale.  Merchandise  received 
in  such  temporary  containers  as  cardboard  boxes, 
wrapjjers.  cans,  bottles  or  fairlv  small  cartons,  and 
from  which  it  is  not  removed  before  1)eing  sold,  is 
l)ractically  always  rubber  stamix*d  on  the  c  intainer. 
I’aper  or  cellophane,  individually-WTai)i)ed  merchan¬ 
dise  is  included  in  this  class.  There  are  numerous 
cases,  too,  where  ])rice-marks  are  stamped  directly  on 
the  container  even  though  the  merchandise  remains 
therein  until  consumtd.  such  as  ])acked  goods,  cans 
and  bottles  in  the  Grocery  and  Drug  Departments. 
Where  manufacturer’s  lal)els  are  attached  to  merchan- 
d’)e.  such  as  men's  trousers  and  overalls,  price-marks 
are  .stamiJed  directly  on  them.  Merchandise,  which 
does  not  come  under  any  of  the  above  catagories.  may 
have  the  ])rice-mark  stami)td  directly  on  it.  whenever 
there  is  no  danger  of  defacing  or  injuring  tlv  article. 

Wherever  they  have  found  it  feasible  to  use  the 
rubber  staming  method,  their  e.xj)erience  has  shown 


that  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  good  price-mark¬ 
ing. 

Requisites  of  Good  Marking 

The  i)rime  requisites  of  good  marking  are  neatness 
and  legibility.  With  well  made  stamps,  the  proper  ink, 
and  reasonable  care  in  use,  a  satisfactory  impression 
can  be  made. 

Stamping  as  employed  in  Macy’s  does  not  injure 
or  deface  merchandise.  Whenever  possible  the  price 
is  stamped  on  bo.xes.  manufacturers'  labels,  wrappers 
or  tcmi)orary  containers,  from  which  the  merchandise 
is  not  removed  until  sold.  However,  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  to  be  used  as  a  gift  and  left  in  its  original 
wrajjper,  the  price-mark  is  stamped  with  an  erasible 
pad  which  allows  for  easy  removal  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  rubber  eraser.  When  the  merchandise  is  not 
wrapped  and  stami)ing  the  i)rice  with  ordinary  inks 
might  injure  or  deface  the  article,  in  the  course  of 
stamping  or  in  the  ])rocess  of  removal  by  the  customer, 
then  a  special  washable  ink  is  used  which  will  be 
described  later. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  price-marks,  once 
affi.xed,  do  not  become  detached  from  merchandise  on 
selling  tables.  In  this  respect,  rubber  stamping  is  sup¬ 
erior  to  many  of  the  other  forms  of  marking.  String 
tags,  gummed  labels  and  pin  tickets  often  fall  off  or 
are  pulled  off  by  excessive  handling,  while  many  times 
gummed  labels  do  not  stick  securely  to  many  surfaces, 
such  as  highly  polished  metal  or  glazed  porcelain. 
Rubber  stamping,  either  on  the  container  or  directly 
on  the  merchamlise.  eliminates  the  waste  involved  in 
replacing  detached  tags  and  labels. 

i’rice-marks,  when  rubber  stamped,  can  be  very 
easily  revised  when  retail  i)rices  are  increased  or  de¬ 
creased.  Markdowns  are  effected  by  marking  across 
the  stamped  price  with  a  red  crayon  and  writing  the 
new  price  directly  below  it.  When  the  stamp  has  been 
made  on  such  materials  as  glass  or  metal  or  porcelain, 
which  do  not  “take”  the  red  crayon,  a  special  red 
"grease”  pencil  such  as  is  u.sed  in  china  marking  is 
substituted.  Markups  are  effected  by  totally  obliterat¬ 
ing  the  “price”  portion  of  the  stamp  mark.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  an  eraser,  or  neatly  marking 
it  out  with  the  red  “grease”  i)encil  above  mentione<l 
an  1  either  writing  in  the  new  price  with  the  same 
jjencil  or  stamping  it  with  the  same  type  of  ])ad  origi¬ 
nally  used.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  over  printed 
string  tickets  and  i)in  tickets  or  gummed  labels,  which 
must  be  entirely  removed  and  new  ones  printed  and 
attached. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  rubber  stamping 
is  the  reduction  in  marking  co.st.  Under  this  heacling, 
the  first  saving  that  is  accomplished,  is  through  the 
re  ’.uction  in  investment  in  ticket-])rinting  and  ticket- 
a  taching  machines.  These  machines  represent  a  large 
o  t’ay  of  money,  and  besides  first  co.st,  their  elimin¬ 
ation  means  a  reduction  in  j)Ower  bills  and  up-keep 
cb  "ges. 

The  substitution  of  rubber  stamping  wherever 
ffct  dtle  for  other  forms  of  marking  results  in  a 
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tremendous  saving  in  ticket  expense.  Not  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  tickets  is  saved  hut  also  the  expense 
of  printing. 

Time  Ratios 

Other  economies  which  arise  from  the  use  of  rubber 
stamps  in  price  marking,  is  the  attendant  reduction 
in  time,  labor,  and  handling  which  occur  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  process.  A  very  great  increase  in  production  re¬ 
sults,  with  consequent  direct  and  indirect  savings. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  saving  in  time  by 
the  ruhlier  stamping  method  as  compared  with  other 
methods : 


Marking  Method 

Time  Ratio 

Stamping 

1.0 

Pencil 

2.6 

Crayon 

2.7 

Gummed  Label 

2.,S 

Machine  Pin-Ticket 

2.9 

Ink 

3.1 

Pin-On  Ticket 

3.4 

String  Tag 

4.2 

Hand  Pin-Ticket 

5.4 

.String  Tag 

6.4 

Folding  Pin-Ticket 

10.4 

'I'he  rubber  stamp  method  akso  reduces  marking 
movements  to  their  most  simple  and  elemental  form. 
The  work  involved  in  the  printing  of  tickets  is  elim¬ 
inated,  as  well  as  the  complicated,  time-consuming  an<l 
fatiguing  motions  necessary  to  affix  them.  With  rubber 
stamps,  price  marking  is  done  with  the  greatest  of 
mechanical  ease. 

Handling  time  of  merchandise  during  marking  is 
minimized  because  units  often  do  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  boxes  or  containers.  In  many  cases, 
boxes  or  the  merchandise  itself  can  be  arranged  in 
tiers,  the  stamping  of  the  price  on  labels  being  accom¬ 
plished  very  simply  without  disturbing  the  piles. 

Besides  increasing  production,  these  factors  result 
in  reducing  the  length  of  time  that  merchandise  is  in 
transit  through  the  Receiving.  Not  only  is  the  delay 
in  waiting  for  tickets  eliminated  but  also  a  good  jjart 
of  the  time  necessary  to  attach  them.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  set  a  rubber  stamp  from  information 
noted  on  the  invoice  and  the  marking  process  is  ready 
to  begin.  With  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  policies  oper¬ 
ative  today,  lost  sales  are  reduced  by  being  able  to 
release  merchandise  to  selling  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  folowing  table  is  a  comparative  time  study 
covering  a  few  representative  types  of  merchaiKlise. 
which  is  illustrative  of  the  increased  proiluction  accom¬ 
panying  rubber  stamp  marking : 


Averayc  Production  '  cr  Hour 
Gummed  Striny 


Mdse.  Unit 

Stamf) 

Label  Mae  bine 

T  ay 

Pictures  1  Piece  (I.oii.se) 

rnio 

4.1!)  — 

400 

Xotioiis  6  Pieces  (Boxed) 

Id.S 

110  KM) 

81 

Shirts  6  “  “ 

\7S 

—  — 

115 

Silverware  6  “  “ 

l.sO 

105  — 

70 

Drugs  0  “  " 

165 

110  — 

— 

Each  standard  includes  the  total  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  marking  operation,  i.  e., 
reaching  for  the  Imj.x.  o])cning  it,  removing  the  con¬ 
tents  to  table  (when  necessary),  marking,  replacing 
contents,  and  closing  box. 


Kinds  of  Stamps 

There  are  two  general  types  of  rubber  stamps  in 
use  in  Macy's,  with,  of  course,  a  number  of  variations 
to  meet  special  requirements.  These  two  types  are  the 
ordinary  rubber  band  stamp  and  block  stamp.  I'hey 
are  used  in  several  sizes,  consistent  with  neatness  and 
the  size  of  the  merchandise.  Especially  large  ones  are 
used  for  stamping  prices  on  cartons  such  as  for  pre¬ 
packed  merchandise.  These  stamps  can  be  used  on 
either  flat  or  curved  surfaces.  When  stamping  on  a 
curved  surface  such  as  a  bottle  or  can.  a  perfect  im¬ 
print  can  be  obtained  by  manipulating  the  stamp  with 
a  rolling  motion. 

The  band  stamp  is  particularly  adaptable  for  i)rice- 
marking  a  great  variety  of  merchandise  and  so  is  by 
far  the  most  commonly  used.  'I'hey  re.semble  in 
appearance  the  ordinary  date  stamp.  exce])t  that  the 
endless  rubber  bands  are  molded  with  figures  and 
letters,  with  which  a-  price-mark  may  be  built  up. 
.Sometimes  a  combination  of  figures  and  letters  are 
molded  on  one  band,  such  as  month  nuinber  and  season 
letter.  Some  rubber  stamps  have  bands  containing 
other  information,  such  as  unit  of  sales  and  multiple 
l)rices.  'I'he  rubber  stamp  is  extremely  flexible  in  its 
adai)lations.  since  they  can  he  manufactured  with  sev¬ 
eral  bands  up  to  a  po.ssible  limit  of  ten,  which  is 
usually  sufficent  to  embody  the  desired  information. 
It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  adjust  the  band  stamp 
to  any  desired  setting.  By  turning  small  knurled  metal 
wheels  which  control  the  rubber  band,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  any  combination  of  letters  and  figures. 

Block  stamps  are  used  a  great  deal  for  stanii)ing 
special  information  on  merchandise.  'I'he  desired  in¬ 
formation  is  molded  on  a  single  piece  of  rubber,  back¬ 
ed  with  sponge  rubber  and  firmly  attached  to  a  wooden 
block  with  a  handle  for  convenience  in  use.  'I'hese 
stamps  are  not  variable  and  can  only  be  used  for 
stamping  the  information  incorporated  on  the  stamp. 

Special  stamps  are  also  designed  to  secure  both 
special  information  and  price.  'I'his  is  accomplished 
by  combining  the  block  and  band  stamps,  and  many 
uses  have  been  found  for  it. 

'I'hese  stamps  are  ine.xpensive,  ranging  in  price  from 
about  75  cents  to  $1.50  each. 

Kinds  of  Ink  Used 

•Along  with  these  stamps,  the  most  generally  used 
stamping  i)ad  in  Macy's,  is  the  ordinary  standard 
inked  pad  found  in  the  market.  I'hese  i)ads  are  bought 
in  quantities  and  as  they  become  dry  through  usage, 
are  reinked  by  applying  a  small  amount  of  the  special 
ink  from  a  supply  kept  on  hand. 

.\n  ink.  very  commonly  used,  is  a  special  black  in¬ 
delible  and  quick-drying  mixture,  known  as  the  Xo. 
127  Metal  ink.  'I'hey  find  this  very  siitisfactory  for 
stamping  on  surfaces  which  will  not  "take"  the  or¬ 
dinary  or  standard  ink.  'I'his  indelible  ink  is  parti- 
c.ilarly  intended  for  use  on  glass,  metals  and  such  non¬ 
absorbent  materials.  'I'liey  are  finding  an  increasing 
range  of  uses  for  it,  however,  with  the  wider  use  of 
ceiloidiane,  glassine  and  glazed  papers  in  merchandise¬ 
wrapping.  The  largest  fields  for  rubber  stamping 
jjrices  with  this  ink  is  in  the  Grocery  and  Drug  De¬ 
partments.  It  is  also  used  to  stamp  colored  surfaces 
on  which  purple  ink  does  not  have  sufficient  contrast 
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Fashion  Training  in  Men’s  Wear  Departments 

Bv  E.  P.  Learned,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Adininistration,  Harvard  IJniversitv 


Fashion  training  in 'men’s  wear  is  still  a  relative¬ 
ly  undeveloped  phase  of  training  endeavor  in  de- 
])artment  stores  and  specialty  shops.  Such  in¬ 
struction  as  is  now  given  is  largely  the  casual  type 
cjnvoved  by  a  buyer  in  his  intermittent  talks  with 
salesmen,  and  is  restricted  largely  to  explaining  the 
selling  points  of  new  merchandise  on  display. 

That  department  stores  have  not  developed  fashion 
training  for  men’s  wear  is  not  surprising,  since  their 
major  appeal  has  been  to  women  for  women’s  fashion 
merchandise.  And  naturally,  the  stores  have  directed 
tiieir  training  efforts  to  the  field  in  which  profitable 
results  were  e.xpected  to  accrue  in  a  short  i)eriod  of 
time.  Moreover,  the  average  unit  of  sale  made  to 
women  purchasing  accessories  was  not  large  and  some 
e.xecutives  have  believed  that  fashion  training  was  not 
justified. 

Guidance  Needed  For  Women  Purchasers 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  desirability  of  training 
in  selling  strategy  and  merchandise  fashion  the  sales- 
per.sons  who  sell  jirimarily  to  women.  Women  buy 
shirts,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckwear  and  other 
items  for  men  in  department  stores.  Most  of  these 
women  know  little  of  prevailing  men’s  fashions  when 
they  buy.  and.  on  this  account,  stores  are  able  to  sell 
unfashionable  merchandise  to  the  unsuspecting  woman. 
The  male  reaction  to  such  purchases  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  If  the  appeal  of  the  store  is  that  of 
price,  there  can  be  little  (piarrel  with  the  policy  of 
neglecting  fashion  to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  store  caters  to  a  trade  on  a  fashion  appeal,  the 
men’s  wear  department  should  attempt  to  offer  in¬ 
fashion  merchandise  to  its  clientele.  Correct  fashion 
in  the  merchandise  itself  and  a  knowledge  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  styles  on  the  jiart  of  salespersons  may  be  real 
business  builders  for  the  men’s  furnishings  department 
of  department  stores.  Some  of  the  women  who  trade 
with  specialty  shops  for  men’s  wear,  but  who  naturally 
prefer  the  department  stores  might  give  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  their  patronage  if  they  believed  that  the 
salesclerk  really  knew  what  was  in  fashion. 

One  is  reminded  of  a  shopping  tour  in  which  the 
woman  wanted  to  buy  ties  for  gentlemen  relatives 
for  Christmas.  She  examined  a  group  of  ties  and 
asked  the  clerk  if  they  were  all  silk  and  was  assured 
that  they  were,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
largely  rayon.  She  asked  the  salesper.son  what  the 
poinilar  colors  were,  being  told  in  reply  substantially 
that  what  was  in  stock  was  correct.  No  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  ensemble  effects  obtained  by  different 
colors  of  ties.  When  it  came  to  patterns,  the  advice 
of  the  clerk  was  of  little  value.  Even  if  the  buyer 
had  stocked  correct  merchandise  from  the  fashion  view- 
lK)int,  this  average  salesj)erson  of  accessories  needed 
instruction  on  fabrics,  color  combinations  and  patterns 
as  well.  A  small  amount  of  information  may  go  a 
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long  way  in  building  consumer  confidence  in  a  fur¬ 
nishings  department. 

Or  one  might  take  another  example  from  an  article 
requiring  more  specialized  sales  ability,  such  as  hats, 
suits,  or  coats.  A  man  went  into  a  hat  department 
to  buy  a  derby.  He  tried  on  several  derbies  which  did 
not  look  right  to  him,  but  he  did  not  know  what  the 
trouble  was.  .\s  he  was  about  to  leave  the  store,  the 
buyer  came  al  mg  and  saved  the  sale  by  finding  just 
the  derby  to  ‘‘fit  the  face.”  The  salesman  should  have 
known  more  of  line  and  design  to  find  just  the  right 
hat  for  the  man  he  served.  In  the  same  way,  a  sales¬ 
man  may  make  or  lose  a  sale  by  his  choice  of  a  model 
of  coat  adapted  to  the  Ixvdy  lines  of  the  customer. 
Even  though  the  clothing  salesman  often  has  more 
e.xperience  than  other  clerks,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  experience  has  been  really  efficient  in  teaching 
some  of  the  technical  problems  of  selling  clothing. 
The  wiser  stores  are  taking  some  steps  to  correct  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

Training  Programs 

Some  of  the  effective  training  programs  for  clothing 
and  accessory  salesmen  have  been  carried  on  outside 
this  association,  but  the  success  of  this  training 
s-ggtsts  that  it  has  applicability  to  clothing  and 
ac  essory  departments  of  department  stores. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  value 
of  fashion  training  is  the  case  of  a  New  York  store  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  men’s  furnishings,  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  l)een  referred  to  in  the  trade  press  as  an  out¬ 
standing  merchandising  organization.  Their  training 
program  perhaps  is  less  well  known  though  it  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  organization.  Managers  of 
the  various  stores,  buyers,  executives,  as  well  as  .sales- 
jjeople  go  to  school.  The  facilities  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  for  merchandising  and  fashion  training  have  been 
utilized  for  executives  and  buyers.  Salespeople  take 
their  turn  in  attending  a  three  month’s  course  in  either 
furnishings  or  clothing.  The  classes  are  drawn  from 
representatives  of  each  store  and  meet  one  day  a  week 
during  the  morning  for  two  and  one  half  hours.  At 
these  weekly  meetings  outside  auth)rities  address  the 
group  on  style,  advertising,  merchandise,  and  selling 
problems.  The  director  of  the  cf)urse.  in  addition  to 
developing  the  topics  already  mentioned,  disaisses  the 
policies  of  the  company  and  window  display  i)roblems. 
Buyers  and  store  managers  pre.sent  merchandise  at 
these  sessions  and  discuss  with  the  salesmen  the  proper 
methods  of  sales  and  service  and  the  coordination  of 
this  merchandise  with  other  merchandise.  The  aim  of 
the  three  month’s  course  is  to  prepare  the  salesmen 
to  give  the  customer  correct  information  on  clothes. 

A  prominent  department  store,  which  has  develojicd 
a  sp)ecialty  reputation  for  its  merchandise,  composed  of 
hats,  shoes,  clothing,  furnishings,  and  underwear,  uses 
its  regular  training  department  for  instruction  in  the 
men’s  wear  division.  The  program  of  this  store  for 
the  fall  season,  for  example,  is  first  to  prepare  a 
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CONCURRENT  CONVEYS- 


May  l27— 


SPEAKER-Sir  PF 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS— STORE  MANACflSIO 

at  the  Aflow  t 


RETAIL  D£l4SS6 
at  the  Hidiuan 


MONDAY  MORNING— MAY  25 

REGISTRATION  9  A.  M. 


GENERAL  SESSION  —  ALL  GROUPS  —  HOTEL  MAYFLOWER  —  10  to  12  A.  M. 


Call  to  Order : 

Chairman:  W.  \V.  Everett, 


Vice-President,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  of 
Washington  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
Address  of  Welcome : 

Commissioner  Luther  H.  Reichelderfer,  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia. 


How  to  Make  Merchandising  More  Profitable : 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President.  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
President,  National  R:tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
The  Problem  of  the  Older  Employee : 

Murray  W.  Latimer,  Economist,  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Our  Vanishing  Economic  Freedom: 

Merle  Thorpe,  Editor,  Nation’s  Business,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Photograph  of  Delegates  with  President  Hoover  on  White  House  Lawn 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON  2  to  5  P.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  to  Order : 

Chairman :  Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  and  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress. 

Report  of  Chairman ; 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott 
&  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  By  I^ws. 

Round  Table  Groups,  in  separate  sections  of  the  Grand 
Ballroom  discussing  best  procedure  in  the  following 
divisions  of  the  Controller’s  office : 


Sales  Audit  Division : 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Accounts  Payable  Division : 

N.  Rosenfeld,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Accounts  Receivable  Division : 

Hector  Suyker,  Controller,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Workroom  Accounting: 

L.  G.  Andrews,  Controller,  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Smaller  Store  Problems : 

W.  T.  Laney,  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  A.  Kirven 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


«v  m:’” — 2l{ 


{■SIT  PROGRAM 


AC 


theAflower 


DEL 


le  fild  man  Park 
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ISm— TRAFFIC  GROUP— PERSONNEL  GROUP 


iSSOCIATlON 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON— Continued 


Store  Manaiiers’  Division 

Call  to  Order : 

Cliairiiutii :  A.  S.  Donaldson.  /  ’icc-Prcsident,  Gimbel 

Bros.,  New  York  and  Chairman,  Store  Managers’ 
Division 

Ways  of  Protecting  the  Store's  Liability  to  Its 
Customers : 

John  (i.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance,  X.R.D.G.A. 

Making  Workrooms  Pay  Their  Way : 

E.  J.  Richert,  Superintendent  of  Workrooms,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

What  About  Customer  Services?: 

A.  Pickernell,  Service  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co..  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  ( )ne  Place  Where  Most  Department  Stores  Are 
Weak : 

William  Nelson  Taft,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Traffic  Group 

Call  to  Order : 

Chairman:  E.  F.  CosgrifF,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T. 

Grant  Co..  New  York  and  Chairman,  Traffic  Group 

Effective  Control  of  Expense  Through  Budget  and 
Unit  Cost  Figures: 

E.  Leonard,  Traffic  Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation : 

Examiner  Howard  Hosmer,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Controlling  Returns  to  Manufacturers: 

Mrs.  O.  Osborn.  Traffic  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Freight  Forwarders — Their  proper  jilace  in  store  rout¬ 
ing: 

T.  B.  Meintire,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Hub.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


Personnel  Group 

SALESMANSHIP 

Call  to  Order; 

Chairnuin  :  Ruth  Fagundus,  Personnel  Director,  Hochs- 

child,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group. 

Better  Selling  Is  Sales  Promotion: 

Maude  E.  Lee,  Store  Superintendent,  The  Meyers 
Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Scientific  Merchandising  and  Display : 

Oliver  C.  MacLeod,  Director,  MacLeod  Institute 
Scientific  Display  School,  New  York,  Lecturer: 
New  York  University. 

Color  and  Line  in  Selling : 

Laurene  Hempstead,  Retailing,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York. 

Sales  Leadership: 

Ruth  Bachelder,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel 
W ardman  Park 

Call  to  Order: 

Chairnuin,  B.  A.  Stone.  Delivery  Superintendent, 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Chairman,  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

Welcome  to  Delegates : 

B.  A.  Stone,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Chairman, 
Retail  Delivery  Association. 

Exhibitors’  Hour : 

Introduction  of  a  Representative  of  the  Companies 
E.xhibiting. 

Selecting,  Training  and  Com])ensating  of  Delivery 
Personnel : 

T.  R.  Johnson.  Manager  of  Personnel,  United 
Parcel  Service.  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Discussion. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING— 9  to  12  A;  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  to  Order : 

'I'he  Sales  Tax  Situation : 

George  V.  Sheridan.  Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation 
Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Control  Methods  to  Aid  Merchandising : 

Houldtr  Hudgins,  Mandel  Brothers.  Inc..  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Merchandise  Budgets  and  Planning; 

R.  A.  Lee,  Powers  Mercantile  Company,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  Representing  the  Twin  Cities  Controll¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Inventory  and  Purchase  Control : 

F.  S.  Norman,  People’s  Outfitting  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

R.  Clexton.  Ernst  Kern  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Representing  the  Detroit  Controllers’  Group. 

Joint  Session — Store  Managers*  Division — 
Personnel  Group — Traffic  Group 

Call  to  Order: 

Chairman:  A.  S.  Donaldson.  I’ice-President,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Store 
Managers’  Division 

The  Part-Time  Worker: 

J.  E.  O’Gara,  Asst.  General  Manager  in  Charge  of 
Budgeting,  R.  H.  Maev  &  Companv,  Inc.,  New 
York 


Transportation  Cost  and  Receiving  Expen.se  Can  Be 
Reduced : 

J.  A.  Buete.  Scn'icc  Director,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Special  Incentives  for  Increasing  Production ; 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Secretary-Ceneral  Manager,  Rich’s, 
Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel 
War  dm  an  Park 

Call  to  Order : 

Chairman:  R.  H.  Brown,  Traffic  Superintendent, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Breakfast  Round  Table  Discussion: 

What  New  Systems  Have  You  Installed  or  .\re 
Considering  in  Internal  Delivery? 

Expense  Control  in  Wrapping  and  Packing; 

H.  R.  Wells.  Store  Superintendent,  The  A.  Polsky 
Company.  Akron.  Ohio. 

Ideal  Layout  and  Production  in  Packing  and  Wrapping 
Ojierations : 

H.  P.  Tep])erman.  Superintendent  of  Operation, 
Kresge  Department  Store.  Newark.  N.  J. 

Economic  Packing  Methods ; 

F.  P.  Whitehouse.  Sendee  Superintendent,  The 
Robert  Simpson  Company,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Canada. 

Discussion. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON— 2  to  5  P.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  to  Order : 

Techrri(iue  of  Expense  Budgeting; 

B.  M.  Weinhold.  Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Strouss- 
Hirshlterg  Company.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Joint  Discussion  with  Traffic  Group 
Merchandise  Traffic  Control : 

M.  Prass,  Harris  Department  Stores  Company.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

L.  H.  Follett.  Kaufmann  Department  Stores.  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

R.  F.  .\shenfelter,  Jos.  Horne  Company.  Pitt.sburgli. 
Pa.  Representing  the  Pittsburgh  Controllers' 
Grou]). 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Directors. 

Joint  Session  —  Store  Managers*  Division 
and  Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Wardman  Park 
Call  to  Order : 

Chairman :  C.  G.  Hobart.  Director  of  Sendee,  Wielxjldt 
Stores.  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


Consolidated  Delivery  and  Why  We  Are  Using  It; 

F.  Simpson.  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  The 
Broadway  Department  Store.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

How  Practical  Are  Cooperative  Deliveries?: 

K.  F.  Niemoeller.  Manager,  The  .\ssociated  Retailers 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reducing  Delivery  Costs  Through  Group  .Action; 

Ralph  Gamble.  Dice-President,  James  McCreery  & 
Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Traffic  Group 

2:00  to  2:4.5  P.  M. 

Joint  icith  Personnel  Group 

Training  of  Receiving  Department  Markers: 

Marion  .\.  Evers.  Traffic  Manager,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

.\nne  Patterson.  Training  Representative,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

2:45  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Joint  with  Controllers'  Congress 

Mtrebandise  Traffic  Control 

M.  Prass,  Harris  Department  Stores  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  H.  Follett,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores.  Inc., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON— Coniinuecl 


K.  F.  Ashenfelter,  Jos.  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
I^a. 

Representing  the  Pittsburgh  Controllers’  Group 

Personnel  Group 
DHl’ARTMEXTAL  TRAINING 
Call  to  Order : 

Chairman:  Bess  Bloodvvorth,  Vicc-Prcsidcnt,  The 
Namni  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Specialists  Participating : 

Marking : 

By  Traffic  Manager — Marion  A.  Eyers,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

By  Training  Representative — Anne  Patterson,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Merchandise  Information: 

Daisy  Reerl,  Training  Director,  Woodw’ard  &  Lo- 
throp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Picture  Department: 

Anne  Lawrence,  Training  Representative,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Piece  Goods : 

Jean  MacColl.  Training  Representathe,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Juniors : 

By  Junior  Supervisor — Martha  Cottrell,  Thalhimer 
Bros.,  Richmond,  \’a. 

By  Training  Director — Harriet  Cammack,  Thal¬ 
himer  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. 


TUESDAY  EVENING— 6:30  P.  M. 


INFORMAL  DINNER— QUESTION  UOX— DANCE— ALL  GROUPS— HOTEL  MAYFLOWER 
Chairman :  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass, 
and  I’icc-President  for  Xetc  England,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING— 9  to  12  A.M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  to  Order: 

Statistics  and  Records : 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Alilwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  F.  Klein,  The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  \\  is. 
Representing  the  Chicago  Controllers’  Group. 

Internal  Auditing — Functions  and  Operations: 

A.  M.  Baumgart,  Controller,  The  May  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Announcement  of  Electisn  of  Directors. 

Announcement  of  result  of  Ernest  Katz  Award  Essay 
Contest. 

Reading  of  Winning  Essay. 

Use  of  Tabulating  Equipment  in  the  Smaller  Store : 

J.  W.  Long,  I'icc-Prcsident,  The  Anderson-New- 
comb  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Joint  Session — Store  Managers*  Division 
and  Traffic  Group 

Call  to  Order : 

Filling  C)rders  from  Reserve  Stocks: 

R.  F2.  Todd,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Centralized  Versus  Decentralized  Supervision  and 
Location  of  Receiving.  Marking  and  Stockkeeping : 

George  \’.  Thompson.  I’icc-President,  The  Strouss- 
Hirshherg  Company.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Non-Marking  of  Merchandise: 

Dr.  C.  K.  Lyans,  Stern  Bros.,  New  York 

Highlights  on  Our  Study  of  Traffic  Management: 

:\.  Lane  Cricher,  Chief,  Transportation  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Personnel  Group 

TELLING  OR  TFIACHING? 

Call  to  Order : 

Section  Managers — 

1  wo  Methods  of  Interviewing  An  Employee  on  In¬ 
fraction  of  Store  Rules : 

Inez  Kjellstrom,  Superintendent,  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Richmond,  \'a. 

I  wo  Methods  of  Conducting  Interview  Between  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager  and  Buyer  In  Store : 

Edna  F'ike,  Employment  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York. 

M.  Sidney,  Executive  Training  and  Promotional 
Advisor,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

Selling  Training — Two  Methods  of  Conducting  a 
Sales  Meeting: 

I’deanor  G.  Flckhardt.  Personnel  Director,  Frank  R. 
Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel 
W'ardman  Park 

Call  to  Order: 

Chairman:  J.  E.  Carroll,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Breakfast  Round  Table  Discussion: 

What  New  Equipment  Are  You  Using  Or  Con¬ 
sidering  In  Reducing  Expenses? 

Reducing  Truck  Maintenance  Costs : 

.\.  G.  W.  Brown,  Automotive  Engineer,  Borden 
Farm  Products  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

How  Many  Miles  to  a  Gallon  of  Gas?: 

W.  Harrigan,  Automotive  Engineer,  The  Texas 
Company,  New  York. 

Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON— 2  to  5  P.  M. 


Joint  Session — Controllers^  Congress  and 
Store  Managers*  Division 

Call  to  Order: 

Cliairtnan :  Archibald  MacLeisli,  Controller,  Carson, 

Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Chairman, 
Controllers’  Congress. 

Preliminar>’  Report  On  Expenses  and  Profits  of  De¬ 
partment  Stores  in  1930: 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Managing  Director, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 

Extent  and  Cost  of  Customer  Returns: 

Grover  Whalen,  General  Manager,  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York. 

Controlling  Returns  from  Within  the  Store: 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

Regulating  Returns  Through  Cooperative  Action : 

Bishop  Brown,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Traffic  Group 

Call  to  Order : 

Chairman,  I.  F.  Henry,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila., 

Pa. 

ROUND  T.\BLE  DISCUSSION : 

How  are  Members  Cutting  Costs? 

Leader: 

J.  E.  Griffith,  Receiving  Superintendent,  The  Namm 
Store,  Bklyn.,  N.  Y. 

Rubber  Stamp  Marking. 

Insurance  on  Parcel  Post  Shipments  from  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

What  is  the  Best  Heighth,  W’idth  and  Construction 
for  Checking-Marking  Tables? 

Who  Determines  Whether  Transixirtation  Charges  on 
Back  Orders  Should  Be  Charged  Back  to  ilanu- 
f acturers  ? 

Portable  \'^ersus  Stationary  Table  layout. 

Does  It  Pay  the  Store  to  Audit  Freight  Bills? 


What  Methods  Are  Used  to  Control  Remarking  of 
Merchandise? 

What  Is  the  Best  Method  for  Reducing  Yard  Goods 
Shortage  ? 

Personnel  Group 
EMPLOYMENT 
Call  to  Order : 

Chairman :  Gordon  Grant,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Salarj'  Review  As  An  Element  in  Employment 
Procedure : 

R.  R.  Grubbs,  Superintendent,  McCreery  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Your  Money’s  Worth  from  Secondary  Schools 
Earl  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service, 
Federal  Board  for  \’ocational  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C. 

Discussion 

Are  Department  Stores  Using  College  Graduates  to 
Best  .Advantage? 

Dean  V\'.  H.  Spencer,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion 

Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Wardman  Park 

Call  to  Order : 

Chairman,  J.  A.  McDermott,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadephia,  Pa. 

Efficient  Methods  and  Control  of  Furniture  Delivery: 
Samuel  Brown,  Superintendent,  Flint  &  Horner, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Factors  in  Body  and  Chassis  Design  to  Secure  the 
Best  in  Utility  Value: 

P.  D.  Schloendorn,  Garage  Manager,  Strawl)ridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY  MORNING— 9  to  10  A.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  to  Order: 

The  Controller’s  Opportunity  in  Times  of  Depression : 
Dean  Norris  A.  Brisco,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University. 

Merchandise  Research : 

Alfred  Henry,  Treasurer  and  Controller,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  Crossland,  Cavendish  Trading  Corjxjration,  New 
York.  Representing  the  Metrojxditan  Controllers’ 
Group. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Nominations  for  next  Convention  City. 


Joint  Session — Store  Managers*  Division 
and  Personnel  Group 
Call  to  Order: 

Chairmen :  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 
l‘?xecutive  Turnover: 

Thorndike  Deland,  Thorndike  Deland  and  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  A'ork. 

Executive  Training: 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Promotions  From  Within: 

M.  Sidney,  Executive  Training  and  f^rnnwtional 
Advisor,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING— Continued 


Chairman-.  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Assistant  Manager,  Joseph 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Retailers’  Interest  in  Motor  Traffic: 

A.  B.  Barber,  Manager,  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication  Department,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Question  Box  and  Open  Discussion  on  Delivery  Prob¬ 
lems. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON— 2  to  5  P.  M. 


Traffic  Group 

X'isit  of  Delegates  to  Receiving  Department  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retail  Delivery  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Ward  man  Park 

Call  to  Order: 


Controllers^  Congress 

Call  to  Order: 

.Accounting  for  Leased  Departments : 

E.  R.  Seltzer,  Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Representing  the  Baltimore  Group  of 
Controllers. 

Chain  Store  Control  of  Markdowns  and  Shortages: 
Frederick  Hansen,  Director  of  Standards,  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  New  York. 


Pro-ration  of  Indirect  Expenses: 

C.  Leroy  Austin,  Controller,  The  Higbee  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Representing  the  Northern  Ohio 
Controllers’  Group. 

Inventory  Shortages  and  Remedies: 

Ben  D.  Black,  The  Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass. 
Representing  the  Boston  Controllers’  Group. 

Traffic  Group 

.-Attendance  of  Delegates  at  Hearing  Before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  On  Proposed  Parcel  Post 
Increase. 


Educational  Exhibit 


of  Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies — 

That  Will  Increase  Efficiency  and  Reduce  Operating  Costs 


on  Display  at  the 

Acme  Fast  Freight  Service,  88  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  Blau  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I. 

Burroughs  Additig  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  Company,  North  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Equitable  Paper  Bag  Company,  Inc.,  304  Scholes 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

General  ( )ffice  E(inipment  Corp.,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hospital  Specialty  Companv,  41  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  270  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  I'ag  Company,  319  North  Whipple  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

.\.  Kimball  Company,  307  West  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

McBee  Binder  Company,  .Athens,  Ohio 

on  Display  at  the  ) 

.-Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co.,  New’  York,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fairchild  Publications,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Brother,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Reo  Motor  Car  C'ompany,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Mayflower  Hotel 

Monarch  Marking  Systems  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
National  New’  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Company, 
327  W.  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pick-Quick  Card  Service,  Inc.,  153  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  250  West  26th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service.  Inc.,  465  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Richardson  Company,  Lockland,  Ohio 
Shelby  Salesbook  Company,  Shelby,  Ohio 
Soabar  Company,  5815  Erdick  Street,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Packing  &  Shipping  Company,  330  W.  38th 
.Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W’illmark  Service  System.  Inc.,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
r'ardinan  Park  Hotel 

F.  G.  Schenuit  Rubl)er  Co.,  T'he,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Service  Recorder  Co..  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Caleb  A'.  Smith  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'I'exas  Company,  The.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Twin  Coach  Corporation.  Kent.  Ohio 
United  Parcel  Service.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walker  A’ehicle  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

White  Company,  The,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
W'illys-Overland,  Inc..  Toledo,  Ohio 
A'ork-Hoover  Body  CorjHiration,  York,  Pa. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  b\  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


For  Your  Copywriter 

By  Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  Advertising  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COPY  is  just  one  more  means  to  the  end  of  selling 
goods.  It  had  best  he  considered  as  an  indirect 
means  of  selling  goods.  Otherwise  copy  will  he 
expected  to  carry  responsibilities  which  do  not  belong 
to  it.  Let  it  be  emphasized  then,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  proper  function  of  newspaper  advertising  copy,  as 
it  is  understood  today,  is  to  attract  customers  to  the 
store  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  adequate  sales 
and  an  adequate  net  profit.  This  must  Ije  done  by 
the  proper  promotion  of  merchandise  and  service,  so 
that  the  store  shall  keep  its  old  customers  and  gain 
new  ones.  The  word  “advertise”  means  to  “turn  to¬ 
ward,”  to  turn  the  customer  toward  your  store ;  to 
make  her  want  something  which  you  have  even  more 
than  she  wants  her  money;  to  make  her  pass  by  other 
stores  and  come  to  yours. 

Methods  of  Preparing  Copy 

Copy  is  prepared  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  the  copy 
is  written  before  the  layout  is  made.  More  often  the 
layout  is  made  first  and  copy  written  to  fit  space.  Most 
department  store  advertising  departments  are  factories, 
more  or  less,  and  the  easiest  way  to  make  the  wheels 
go  around  is  to  have  copy  written  after  the  layout  is 
made.  Every  advertising  department  makes  fretiuent 
excejjtions  to  this  rule.  layout,  copy  and  illustrations 
are  all  so  completely  a  j)art  of  what  we  know  as  an 
advertisement,  that  none  of  the  three  elements  can  he 
considered  separately  from  the  other  two.  If  the  layout 
is  made  first,  the  art  director  must  first  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  the  co])ywriter  wishes  to  c<jnvey 
to  the  customer.  The  test  of  a  layout  is  not  h<jw  pretty 
it  is,  hut  how  well  it  conveys  the  selling  message.  An 
art  director,  as  well  as  a  copywriter,  must  cultivate 
a  merchandising  sense. 

During  the  past  ten  years  retail  advertising  has 
improved  considerably.  Many  advertisements  ajjpear- 
ing  in  news])aix;rs  today  are  every  hit  as  thrilling  as 
the  news.  The  full-page  advertisment  seems  almost 
outmoded,  excepting  where  a  store  has  a  valuable  pre¬ 
ferred  page  jxjsition  to  cover.  Full  pages  have  given 
way  largely  to  single  important  promotions,  which 
average  500  to  1.000  lines  of  space,  as  against  50, 
100  or  200  lines  given  to  each  item  in  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  “omnibus”  page.  Therefore,  the  copy  problem  is 
changing.  In  an  omnibus  ad,  five  to  ten  copywriters 
each  contribute  a  few  sections.  In  such  an  advertise¬ 
ment  it  was  a  necessity  to  write  to  layout.  In  the 
more  modern,  and  probably  more  effective,  single  pro¬ 


motion.  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether 
copy  or  layout  is  made  first. 

The  most  important  clew  for  improving  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  comes  from  knowing  your  customer  and 
knowing  that  your  customer  feels  a  proprietary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  department  store  that  would  surprise  the 
stockholders.  For  today  it  must  be  realized  that  shop¬ 
ping  is  somewhat  of  a  national  sport.  Customers  want 
to  know  all  the  news.  If  a  great  French  milliner  like 
Agnes  goes  to  the  Alps  for  a  rest  cure,  and  the  result 
is  a  Tyrolean  feather  on  every  third  .American  woman’s 
hat  the  story  becomes  “copy.”  The  copywriter  must 
know  her  fashions  as  well  as  her  customers,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  cheap  stores  and  high-hat  stores, 
because  fashion  is  the  commodity  in  greate.st  demand 
in  both. 

Most  importantly,  the  customer  is  interested  in  the 
facts  about  the  merchandise.  By  facts  it  is  not  meant 
that  every  advertisement  must  contain  a  dull  list  of 
specifications.  But  there  are  one  or  more  significant 
and  interesting  facts  about  any  piece  of  merchandise 
in  a  good  store.  Fashion  is  not  an  aimless  cycle. 
Every  year  sees  real  progress ;  there  is  a  constant 
evolution  in  merchandise.  Every  year,  scientists  make 
marvelous  discoveries  about  the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  these  discoveries  are  reflected  in  better  merclian- 
dise.  The  department  store  cojiywriter,  therefore,  lias 
to  interpret  science  to  the  customer  as  it  affects  her. 
The  housewife  and  the  office  wife  have  little  time  or 
inclination  to  read  the  rejiorts  of  the  .American 
Chemical  .Society. 

Preliminaries  to  Writing  Copy 

It  should  be  repeatedly  emphasized  that  copy  has 
its  basis  in  facts  and  figures.  What,  when,  why.  how, 
how  many  and  how  much,  are  all  questions  which 
must  be  answered.  Copy  starts  with  the  advertising 
plan.  The  cojiywriter  has  nothing  to  do  with  setting 
up  the  six  months’  figures,  hut  usually  knows  intimate¬ 
ly  about  the  month-by-month  planning.  .At  .Ahraliani 
&  Straus  the  copywriters  meet  with  their  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers,  to  make  the  plan.  They  are 
given  a  sort  of  master  advertising  plan,  based  on 
expected  sales  volume  by  groups  of  departments 
figured  week  by  week,  according  to  the  way  the  busi¬ 
ness  varies,  and  certain  days  and  newspapers  are  in¬ 
dicated  as  a  desirable  basis  for  a  good,  sound  whole- 
store  picture.  The  appropriation  is  a  certain  jier- 
centage  of  the  planned  sales,  a  percentage  which  varies 
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for  fjood  reasons  between  departments  and  seasons. 
Of  course,  no  attempt  is  made  to  figure  every  last 
line  for  every  department.  In  fact,  some  departments 
are  deliberately  overpromoted  and  others  underpro¬ 
moted.  But  it  is  important  for  ever\'body  who  plans 
or  writes  advertising  to  know  the  facts  and  figures. 
The  copywriter  is  given  a  form  for  every  department, 
a  form  which  asks  a  few  innocent  questions; 

1.  What  is  your  sales  quota? 

1.  Where  will  you  get  the  hulk  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  this  month?  (Classification  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Price.  How  much  will  you  sell 
during  month?  Percent  to  total  month’s 
volume  of  this  item?) 

3.  What  special  events  are  you  planning  ? 
(Give  date  you  e.xpect  merchandise,  quan¬ 
tity,  and  sales  volume  expected.) 

4.  What  have  you  that  A  &  S  can  be  first 
with  ? 

5.  If  you  have  “favorite”  papers,  please  give 
actual  figures  as  to  results  to  back  up  your 
opinion. 

When  these  questions  are  pondered  and  answered 
and  the  plan  made,  the  copy  mind  is  free  to  create. 
Having  a  channel  established  l)v  facts,  the  copy  mind 
thinks  along  a  directed,  practical  path,  and  does  not 
yearn  to  go  into  raptures  over  something  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

A  good  copywriter  in  a  good  store  knows  much 
about  the  departments  she  writes  for.  She  has  access 
to  all  the  selling  and  buying  records  and  want  slips. 

Continued 


Sometimes  she  sells  for  an  hour  or  so  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public.  She  gets  around  to  see  other 
stores,  to  fashion  shows,  to  important  events,  such 
as  the  opening  night  of  the  opera  and  the  International 
Polo,  or  whatever  interesting  events  having  a  definite 
influence  in  the  further  development  of  her  copywrit¬ 
ing  knowledge  for  her  departments. 

Checks  For  Copy 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  do  with  copy 
is  to  have  it  read  by  somelxidy  who  has  never  seen 
it.  before  it  is  released  to  the  newspaper.  Copywriting 
is  no  job  for  those  who  take  their  literary  abilities  so 
seriously  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their  copy  changed. 
The  statement  that  “we  bought  this  merchandise  six 
months  ago”  mav  mean  one  thing  to  the  copywriter 
and  something  else  to  the  customer.  To  the  copy¬ 
writer  it  may  mean  that  by  placing  the  order  so  far 
in  advance  a  certain  advantage  in  price  was  obtained, 
but  to  the  customer  such  a  statement  may  mean  that 
the  store  is  offering  old  merchandise.  Copy  must  be 
edited,  not  only  to  be  sure  the  meaning  is  clear,  but 
also  that  it  does  not  violate  store  {X)licies.  The  use 
of  superlatives,  for  example,  is  generally  frowned 
upon. 

In  larger  stores,  advertising  copy  is  checked  by  the 
Comparison  Office  for  accuracy,  since  the  Comparison 
Office  and  not  the  copywriter  has  the  responsibility 
of  comparing  prices  and  values  offered  by  competitors. 
And.  of  course,  the  buyer  is  required  to  O.  K.  every 
advertisment.  Many  buyers  look  upon  this  as  a  pre¬ 
rogative  which  entitles  them  to  be  super-critics  of  the 
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Of  course,  you  are  planning  to  attend — 

The  ANNUAL  JUNE  CONFERENCE 

of  the 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
(meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of  .\nierical 

June  14  to  18 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Citv 


Today,  over-pr(Kluction  necessitates  more  intensive  and 
far  more  aggressive  metlanls  of  advertising.  Every  store 
executive  definitely  realizes  the  ever-increasing  imptirt- 
ance  of  advertising.  In  fact,  no  greater  responsibility  has 
ever  been  meted  out  to  the  advertiser  than  that  which  he 
is  shouldering  at  the  present  moment.  He  has  faced  no 
greater  test.  And,  he  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  to 
assume  this  added  resjKinsibility — every  new  idea,  every 
broadening  and  educational  influence  must  be  used  to 
sharpen  his  tools  of  selling.  The  Convention  will  supply 
the  means. 

Probably  at  no  other  time  will  there  appear  a  more 
brilliant  gathering  of  advertising  and  business  minds.  In 
the  general  sessions,  leading  economists,  foremost  busi¬ 


ness  leaders,  and  nationally  known  retailers  will  give 
you  a  broad  perspective  of  the  many  forces  of  distribution. 

.Aside  from  the  general  sessions,  a  very  practical  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  planned  for  the  retail  departmental  meet¬ 
ings — a  sales  planning  clinic,  a  promotion  forum,  effective 
promotional  campaigns  for  merchandise  divisions,  radio 
advertising,  customer  analysis,  and  many  other  subjects 
emphasizing  the  need  for  spending  advertising  money  more 
intelligently  to  obtain  greater  results. 

Check  these  dates  now  on  your  calendar — and  attend 
this  conference. 

Secure  Reducetl  Railway  Fare  by  obtaining  Convention 
Certificate  Which  Will  Be  Validated  at  Convention. 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Organizing  The  Buyer’s  Job 

By  Arthur  W.  Einstein 


The  difference  between  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  buyer  usually  lies  in  his  ability  to  organize  him¬ 
self  and  his  job,  rather  than  in  any  mysterious 
genius  with  which  he  is  born.  The  buyer’s  job  is  a 
most  difficult  one.  There  are  innumerable  duties  and 
functions  to  perform  and  unless  the  job  is  carefully 
organized  the  buyer’s  energies  and  real  abilities  are 
dissipated  on  matters  that  should  be  mere  routine, 
whereas  with  proper  organization,  he  would  be  free 
to  do  executive  thinking  and  planning.  An  intimate 
study  of  the  methods  of  operation  of  a  large  number 
of  buyers  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  few  of  them 
realize  the  importance  of  organizing  their  work  and 
appreciate  the  relationship  between  organization  and 
success. 

The  Duties  of  a  Buyer 

A  simple  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  buyer  (or  department  manager)  should 
create  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  people  who  per¬ 
form  these  duties.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  duties  which  must  be  performed  by  the  average 
buyer : 

Forecast  the  trend  in  fashions. 

Make  sales  promotion  plans. 

Make  preliminary  six  month  merchandise  plans. 
Make  assortment  plans  or  basic  stock  plans  and 
maintain  adequate  and  proper  assortments. 

Look  at  lines  of  merchandise  at  home  and  in  the 
market  and  buy  those  goods  that  are  saleable. 
Install  and  supervise  the  operation  of  unit  con¬ 
trol. 

Maintain  a  record  of  invoices  received  for  his 
departments. 

Check  and  inspect  merchandise  in  the  receiving 
room. 

Make  sure  of  proper  disposal  of  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  to  manufacturers. 

Determine  best  sellers  and  reorder  them. 

Study  the  age  of  his  stock  and  sell  slow-moving 
merchandise. 

Create  new  items  for  the  department. 

Take  care  of  customers’  returns  and  complaints. 
Work  with  the  personnel  division  on  training  and 
choosing  salespeople. 


Hold  department  meetings  and  give  fa.shion  and 
selling  training  to  salespeople. 

Maintain  the  morale  of  the  people  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Work  with  the  store  management  division  on  ex¬ 
pense. 

Work  with  the  display  department  to  maintain 
a  attractive  appearance  in  his  department. 

Be  in  the  department  about  three  to  five  hours 
every  day  to  gather  customer  reaction  to  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  sell,  and  to  train. 

Attend  store  meetings. 

Supervise  periodic  inventories. 

Take  markdowns.  markups,  etc.,  and  check  the 
clerical  work  attending  these  operations. 

Cooperate  in  special  store-wide  promotions. 

Shop  competitive  departments. 

Write  preliminary  advertising  copy  for  the  i)ub- 
licity  department. 

Take  care  of  special  orders. 

Develop  good  assistants. 

Be  sure  advertised  merchandise  is  in  stock  and 
prominently  displayed. 

Hold  style  reviews  of  new  merchandise  to  give 
salespeople  selling  points. 

Review  and  take  action  on  “Want  Slips.’’ 
Supervise  all  clerical  work  necessary  in  the  de¬ 
partment  which  is  required  by  store  routine. 
Correct  advertising  proof  copy. 

Watch  for  shoplifters. 

This  list  could  be  enlarged,  but  it  is  sufficiently  e.x- 
tensive  to  suggest  that  the  average  buyer  goes  home 
at  night  with  many  duties  left  undone.  Unless  there 
is  some  definitely  organized  line  of  approach  some  of 
the  most  important  duties  will  be  crowded  out.  If 
some  jobs  must  necessarily  go  undone,  they  should  be 
the  least  important  ones. 

Its  difficult  for  a  buyer  to  discipline  himself  to  do 
things  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Most  people 
keep  busy  doing  the  easy  thing  or  things  that  require 
little  thought  and  never  reach  the  point  when  there 
is  time  to  do  planning  and  thinking.  This  article  is 
simply  an  explanation  of  how  the  self-disciplined  or 
organized  buyer  w’orks  as  opposed  to  the  buyer  who 
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works  in  a  “hit  or  miss"  manner.  To  a  large  extent 
it  is  a  review  of  many  of  the  points  discussed  in 
previous  articles  of  this  series. 

The  Tools  of  a  Buyer 

The  successful  buyer  manages  to  do  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  done 
than  the  buyer  who  fails.  Each  has  the  same  amount 
of  time  at  his  disposal  and  very  often  the  one  who 
fails  works  faster  than  the  successful  one.  The  answer 
is  organization,  ability  to  think  straight  and  hard  work. 

Every  buyer  should  have  the  following  mechanical^ 
equipment  to  helj)  him  dj  a  good  job.  This  may  be 
a  regular  part  of  the  store  system  or  it  may  have  to 
be  developed  by  the  buyer. 

l..\  simple  and  satisfactory  unit  control 
system,  to  indicate  what  is  being  sold,  how 
fast  it  is  selling  and  how  much  is  on  hand 
and  on  order. 

2.  A  simple  “want  slip"  system  to  determine 
those  items  that  are  not  in  stock  which 
should  be  there. 

3.  An  inventory’  of  slow-selling  merchandise 
in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  sell¬ 
ing  it. 

4.  An  invoice  book  in  which  to  list  the  bills 
charged  to  the  department,  to  be  able  to 
check  the  controller's  figures  and  to  know 
how  much  business  he  is  doing  with  various 
manufacturers. 

5.  Six  month  merchandise  plans  to  guide  his 
purchases  and  departmental  expense. 

6.  Sales  promotion  plans  to  plan  selling  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  purchasing.  (There  is  always 
the  exception  of  a  special  advantageous 
purchase  that  is  made  without  being 
planned  in  advance.  This  kind  of  buying, 
however,  is  usually  a  small  part  of  the  total 
in  any  well  operated  store  today). 

7.  Weekly  merchandise  rei)ort  received  from 
the  controller’s  office.  It  gives  the  history 
of  the  department  and  the  open-to-buy. 

8.  A  list  of  outstanding  orders  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  follow-up  and  for  cancelling  those 
past  due. 

9.  A  resource  file  or  note  book,  sometimes 
known  as  the  “Buyer's  Bible." 

If  we  think  about  ourselves  and  how  we  work,  we 
all  discover  that  in  many  cases  the  easy  things  are 
done  and  the  work  that  requires  preparation  is  put 
off  until  tomorrow.  Likewise  if  facts  are  needed  to 
guide  our  decisions  they  are  used  if  they  are  quickly 
available.*  If  we  must  hunt  for  them  or  ask  some 
other  person  to  find  them,  very  often  the  decision  is 
made  without  their  guidance. 

Proceeding  on  the  foregoing  principle,  the  work  of 
organizing  the  buyer's  job  is  to  provide  an  easy  and 
quickly  accessible  method  for  maintaining  the  tools 
necessary  for  intelligent  buying,  hoping  that  in  this 
way  they  will  be  used  with  the  least  amount  of  effort. 
The  time  saved  in  hunting  for  this  or  that  information, 
or  depending  on  some  other  person  to  provide  infor¬ 


mation  which  is  often  late  in  arriving,  can  be  used 
])rofitablv  in  getting  a  greater  number  of  other  things 
done.  If  the  buyer  is  performing  all  his  duties,  then 
the  time  saved  could  he  used  to  do  them  more  thorough¬ 
ly  or  spent  in  looking  at  more  lines  of  merchandise 
and  doing  a  more  thorough  market  job. 

Keeping  Tools  Easily  .\vailable 

Freouentlv  the  buver  is  unable  to  find  his  tools 
when  they  are  needed.  Thev  are  either  in  some  drawer 
or  other,  lost  in  a  batch  of  papers,  or  perhaps  in  his 
desk  at  home.  If  thev  are  not  right  on  his  desk,  he 
often  neglects  to  put  in  the  figures  which  should  guide 
his  plans.  Many  buyers  have  worked  out  some  simple 
convenient  method  of  keeping  these  tools  easilv  access¬ 
ible.  so  that  thev  will  not  have  to  hunt  for  them.  For 
example,  tools  5.  6.  7  and  8  can  he  kept  convenientlv 
in  one  8V2"  x  11"  loose  leaf  stiff  back  binder.  This 
book  is  kent  right  on  the  buver’s  desk.  In  this  way 
tools  are  always  quickly  available  and  there  is  not  as 
much  chance  that  they  will  become  mislaid.  They 
likewise  are  the  intimate  tools  of  the  merchandise 
manager  and  in  them  are  the  answers  to  many  of 
the  questions  the  merchandise  manager  wiM  ask  the 
buver.  This  is  a  good  book  to  take  to  conferences, 
if  the  buver  is  not  adept  in  carrying  information  in 
his  head. 

The  loose  leaf  book  referred  to  in  describing  tools 

fi.  7.  and  8.  is  one  of  this  type. 

Tool  No.  1 — Unit  Control  Systems 

Unit  control  svstems  have  b?en  covered  so  thorough- 
Iv  in  the  Merchandise  Control  Manual  recentlv  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  that 
no  more  need  be  said  about  them  here  except  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  noint  that  the  records  or  data  which 
a  svstem  assembles  are  of  no  use  in  them.selves  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  information  so  assembled  is  translated  in¬ 
to  action.  The  chief  w’eakness  of  most  so-called  unit 
control  systems  is  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  facts  assembled  are  actually  utilized  in  purchasing 
— action  is  not  directed  or  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  pre.sented  by  the  control  records. 

Tool  No.  2 — Want  Slips 

.\n  effective  want  slip  svstem  centers  around  the 
problem  of  having  each  clerk  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 
each  day  the  merchandise  called  for  bv  customers 
which  is  not  in  stock.  The  idea  works  if  the  buyer 
uses  the  information  and  encourages  conscientious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  want  slip  system  depends  entirely  upon  the 
buyer’s  attitude  toward  it.  Its  purpose  is  evident — 
to  record  systematically  out-of-stock  merchandise 
which  customers  are  asking  for.  Most  retailers  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  principle  that  customer  demand  should 
be  the  merchant’s  guide,  but  all  too  many  buyers  do 
not  systematically  record  these  demands. 

Salespeople  should  be  informed  why  some  goods 
that  appear  on  want  slips  are  not  bought,  otherwise, 
they  become  careless.  They  should  likewise  be  inform¬ 
ed  when  goods  have  been  ordered.  The  buyer  should 
have  a  file  in  which  to  keep  the  want  slips  for  about 
thirty  days.  Often  the  receipt  of  one  want  slip  for 
a  new  item  is  not  serious,  but  if  calls  for  the  item 
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<^re  CUSTOMERS 

’becoming  TEST-MINDED? 

.  .  .  the  New  York  Times  recently  stated  that  the  cost  of  research 
in  America  is  $500,000.00  a  day. 

...  in  one  issue  of  a  national  periodical  14  advertisements 
featured  scientific  tests  in  both  illustration  and  copy. 

.  .  .  food  and  commodity  advertising  published  in  all  home 
magazines  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  ^^tested^"  appeal. 

.  .  .  radio  talks  to  good  housekeepers  in  nearly  all  cases  get 
right  down  to  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut. 

...  a  recent  check-up  on  retail  advertising  shows  that  leading 
retailers — several  of  whom  set  the  pace  in  store  advertising 
— are  using  more  ^‘tested  quality^^  copy  than  ever  before. 

All  of  these  signs  of  the  time  show  that  consumers  are  placing 
a  new  sense  of  value  on  the  goods  they  buy  at  your  store.  It 
proves  that  people  want  more  facts  about  your  merchandise, 
and  it  also  indicates  that  progressive  merchandise  managers 
sense  this  new  customer  demand  and  are  meeting  it  with  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  to  tested  consumer  specifications. 

Ask  for  information  on  tested  specifications 
covering  balanced  quality  textile  merchandise 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Getting  the  Most  from  Statistics 

By  A.  H.  Klubock,  Controller,  Mangel’s,  Inc.,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  20th  Annual  Convention — Controllers’  Congress  Session — February  5th,  1931 


IX  the  memory'  of  the  present  generation.  Retailing 
in  relation  to  Statistics  has  passed  through  three 
cycles. 

First.  “GUESSING  WITHOUT  STATISTICS". 
Second.  “GUESSING  WITH  STATISTICS”. 
Third.  Just  plain  “STATISTICS”. 

In  the  first  era.  when  buying  and  merchandising 
knowledge  was  consitlered  a  “gift  of  the  gods”,  statis¬ 
tics  were  looked  upon  as  a  concoction  of  the  devil 
intended  to  confound,  confuse  and  to  perform  by  magic 
what  the  merchant  world  believed  could  lie  performed 
only  by  instinct,  natural  talent,  horse-sense  and  shrewd 
trading  judgment. 

In  this  period — the  Manufacturer — the  source  of 
supply — and  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  buying  ability  of 
the  Retailer  influenced  the  Retailer’s  ultimate  success. 
In  other  words,  the  Retailer  who  had  the  proper  con¬ 
tact  with  the  right  Manufacturing  sources  was  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  reajied  the  greatest  harvest. 

Yes — sir — ee!  This  was  the  Golden  Era  when  an 
article  ])urchased  at  S5  that  sold  at  $7.50. — by  all 
reason,  logic  and  common  sense,  figured  a  mark-on  of 
50''^  and  not  the  33-1/3%  under  tlie  satanic  and  new 
f angled  formula  of  the  retail  method.  Yes.  the  golden 
era  when  merchants  were  satisfied  to  guage  success 
by  the  nrofits  on  capital  investments ; — the  iieriod  when 
most  of  the  outstanding  institutions  of  today  laid  their 
sol'd  foundations. 

The  second  cycle  of  “Guessing  With  Statistics’’, 
brought  about  a  transformation  in  two  fundamental 
respects.  First,  the  Retailer  became  the  dominant 
factor  and  the  Manufacturer  took  second  jdace  in  the 
influences  that  determined  to  ultimate  success  of  the 
Retailer.  Secondly,  the  Retailer  widened  his  source 
of  supply  and  looked  for  merchandise  that  HF  l)e- 
lieved  best  suited  the  S fecial  Requirements  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  One  man  management  reached  its  ])eak  i)osi- 
tion.  The  head  bought,  managed,  controlled  and  direct¬ 
ed  all  the  forces  and  functions  of  the  organization. 
Statistical  data  was  gathered,  hut  it  plaved  an  unim- 
P'jrtant  j)art  in  control  or  management.  Statistics  were 
still  in  the  Nuisance  stage. 

The  third  cycle, — the  one  that  we  are  in  right  now. 
was  not  an  evolution  hut  a  revolution.  In  this  period 
a  miracle  was  wrought, — lK)th  the  Manufacturer  and 
Retailer  discovered  the  Customer. 


“ll'hat  Does  The  Customer  Demand?”  is  both  the 
slogan  and  guiding  principle  in  all  de]iartments  of 
o])eration. 

Shall  The  Customer’s  Needs  Be  Fathomed?” 
cried  the  progressive  merchant.  The  response  was 
immediate  and  overwhelming.  Want  Slips, — Sales 
Check  Analysis, — Unit  Control. — Age  of  Stock  and  a 
multitude  of  other  forms  and  methods  came  into 
vogue.  Half-sizes, — Over-sizes, — Short  Stocks. — Bal¬ 
anced  Stocks, — Fewer  Prices  hut  Larger  Assortment, 
— Quicker  turn-over  and  Profits  per  dollar  sales.  The 
customer  was  interviewed,  scientifically  measured  and 
even  psycho-analyzed.  Oh  yes.  then  came  the  Stylist, 
and  a  new  field  of  art  and  customer  psychology  took 
the  stage. 

Importance  of  the  Customer 

Statistics  and  more  statistics,  research  and  more  re¬ 
search,  until  the  customer  is  now  measured  not  only 
for  the  Needs  hut  also  with  her  Fancies. 

In  the  tremendous  excitement  of  this  era.  new  forces 
have  taken  ht)ld.  “C)ne  man"  management  is  gradually 
disappearing.  The  age  of  specialization  is  in  full 
swing.  Special  Dei)artments,  Special  buyers.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Men  by  Commodities,  Controllers  and  other 
Executives  have  assumed  specialized  functions.  .\nd. 
the  Manufacturer — the  source  of  supjtly. — who  dom¬ 
inated  in  the  first  era  and  played  a  lesser  role  in  the 
second,  has  now  dropped  into  third  position.  The  Mer¬ 
chant  who  dominated  in  the  second  era  Itecause  of  his 
executive  ability,  initiative,  shrewdness  as  a  trader,  and 
by  the  very  power  of  his  personality  and  judgment 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  this  era  Iteing  relegated  to 
the  role  of  Distributor. 

This  brings  me  to  the  ixjint  that  I  wish  to  stress. 
Whereas  in  the  first  and  second  eras  the  joint  ability, 
initiative,  likes  and  dislikes,  personality  and  judgment 
of  the  Manufacturer  and  Retailer  dominated  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Retailer,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  era  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Customer.  The  Customer's  wishes, 
likes,  desires,  peculiarities,  idiosyncracies  and  fancies 
have  become  the  dominant  influence  and  determining 
factor  in  the  Retailer’s  success. 

It  no  longer  matters  in  how  many  lodges  and  frater- 
n  ties  a  Merchant  holds  membership,  nor  how  prettily 
he  can  make  speeches  to  the  ladies.  Success  comes 
to  the  Merchant  to  the  degree  that  his  organization 
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measures  the  Exact  and  Exacting  demands  of  the 
largest  number  of  customers. 

How  shall  the  customer’s  needs  be  measured  and 
timed?  The  answer  is — statistical  information,  Scienti- 
fkally  gathered  and  interpreted  and  applied. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  several  things  that  appear 
to  be  basically  wrong  wdth  our  present  efforts  to  co¬ 
ordinate  into  a  smoothly  working  unit  the  trinity  of 
Manufacturer,  Retailer  and  Customer. 

Automatic  Merchandising 

First  and  foremost,  is  the  fallacious  theory  that 
merchandising  can  be  accomplished  by  a  set  of  auto¬ 
matic  mathematical  formulas.  Even  a  department  sell¬ 
ing  strictly  staple  items  cannot  be  merchandised  by 
automatic  formulas  and  minimum  stocks,  because  in 
modern  retailing  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as 
a  Season.  There  is  even  no  relation  between  the  sales 
of  one  month  and  the  next.  So  that  a  set,  automatic 
minimum  stock  of  an  automatic  minimum  assortment, 
either  of  types,  items  or  prices  for  one  month  is  not 
suitable  for  the  next. 

The  greater  danger  lies  in  this, — that  where  auto¬ 
matic  formulas  are  in  vogue,  merchandising  is  done 
by  clerks  and  not  by  the  trained  and  superior  judgment 
of  the  executive  responsible.  Merchandising  by  for¬ 
mula  is  a  “course  of  least  resistence”,  and  brings  in 
its  wake  a  Constant  Repetition  of  the  weaknesses  and 
ills  which  a  specific  department  is  heir  to. 

In  this  classification  we  find  two  types  of  merchan¬ 
disers, — the  Indirect  Contact  merchandiser  and  the 
Direct  Contact  merchandiser. 

The  Indirect  Contact  merchandiser  is  the  one  who 
measures  his  customer’s  needs  automatically  by  tables 
of  percentages,  overlooking  the  important  fact  that 
the  statistics  in  front  of  him  are  the  direct  result  of 
his  own  merchandising.  If  the  original  stock  was 
basically  wrong,  the  statistics  will  not  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs,  but  will  reflect  only  the  Limited  Re- 
Action  of  The  Stock  to  the  customer’s  needs.  It  will 
not  show  what  could  have  been  sold.  It  will  show  that 
Was  Sold  from  the  Stock  On  Hand. 

The  Direct  Contact  merchandiser  frequently  suffers 
from  statistical  over-emphasis.  Here  we  have  two 
types.  In  the  smaller  store  he  knows  too  intimately 
the  customer’s  needs  and  makes  no  allowance  for  vari¬ 
ation.  I  have  in  mind  the  Buyer  who  knows  that  Mrs. 
Marshall  always  wears  brown,  Mrs.  Smith  is  partial 
to  green  and  Mrs.  Jones  looks  well  in  tailoreds.  The 
danger  here  is  that  the  contact  does  not  allow  for  a 
change  of  whim  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  Smith 
and  Jones.  This  is  not  only  statistical  over-emphasis 
of  past  performance,  but  a  perfect  case  of  "wet 
blanket’’  merchandising. 

In  larger  stores  it  is  reflected  in  this  manner — the 
buyer  has  a  number  of  pet  customers  upon  whom  he 
looks  as  paragons  of  taste,  style  and  good  judgment. 
Here  we  are  likely  to  have  a  process  of  inductive 
analysis, — the  taste  of  the  few  erroneously  used  as 
a  criterion  for  the  many. 

The  Buyer,  Merchandise  Man  and  Controller  must 
constantly  guard  not  only  against  the  limitations  of 
statistical  information,  but  the  dangers  of  their  auto¬ 
matic  application.  The  department  functions  best 
where  personal  judgment,  initiative  and  creative  talent 
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dominates  and  statistic&T  information  is  used  as  a  com¬ 
pass  and  not  as  a  prope’llor. 

Proper  Classification 

Second  on  the  list  of  importance  is  Proper  Classifi¬ 
cation.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75  per  cent 
of  statistical  information  is  never  used,  or  is  misread. 
Why?  Because  statistical  information  is  invariably 
prepared  by  those  who  love  to  play  with  and  under¬ 
stand  figures,  for  those  who  are  not  trained  to  read 
figures  and  dread  the  very  thought  of  them. 

Show  me  a  highly  respected  and  popular  Controller, 
and  I’ll  show  you  a  Controller  who  knows  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  figures  in  a  simple,  understandable  and  effective 
manner,  even  though  he  may  personally  be  a  severe 
critic  and  a  Simon  Legree  in  insisting  upon  strict 
adherence  to  budgetary  and  merchandising  control. 

Why  is  stastistical  data  seldom  used?  The  excuse 
given  is  that  it  is  usually  prepared  too  late  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  use.  The  truth  is,  that  in  our 
frenzied  effort  to  get  to  the  minutest  details,  we  make 
mountains  out  of  mole  hills  that  obstruct  a  clear  vision 
of  the  fertile  valleys  beyond.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Simple.  Controllers  and  Statisticians  must  learn  to 
speak  in  the  Buyer’s  and  Merchandise  Man’s  lang¬ 
uage,  and  then  let  the  Buyer  and  Merchandise  Man 
determine  what  information  will  serve  them  to  better 
handle  the  tasks  delegated  to  them. 

Unit  Control 

Unit  control  is  the  foundation  of  scientific  merchan¬ 
dise  control.  If  properly  conceived  and  handled  it  will 
keep  the  stock  fresh,  clean,  up-to-date  and  properly 
balanced.  The  turn-over  will  go  up  and  mark-downs 
will  come  down.  It  will  make  two  dollars  grow  where 
one  dollar  grew  before.  Through  it,  merchandising 
speaks  “the  language  of  the  gods.’’  But,  unscientifi¬ 
cally  conceived  and  improperly  directed,  it  becomes  a 
veritable  menace  to  good  merchandising.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  set  up  a  simple  unit  control  for  staples.  For 
style  items  the  road  is  more  difficult — but  attainable. 

In  our  organization,  after  eleven  years  effort  and 
experimentation,  we  have  learned  to  recognize  some 
of  the  principal  requirements  of  an  effective  unit  con¬ 
trol  system  on  style  items.  They  are  these : — 

(a) .  Color  and  Design  constitute  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  classification.  Every  year,  for  a  large  part  of 
every  season,  one  color  may  represent  anywhere  from 
•40  to  70  per  cent  of  every  day’s  sales. 

(b) .  Grouping  By  Materials  is  next  in  order  of 
importance. 

(c) .  Classification  by  Style  Effects  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  Here  it  must  be  explained  that  by  “Style  Effects” 
is  not  meant  individual  styles,  but  rather  Style  Tend¬ 
encies.  For  example:  En.stmbles  set  up  in  a  .separate 
classification,  as  distinct  and  different  from  straight 
or  one-piece  dresses. 

fd).  Arrangement  By  Prices  is  the  fourth  and 
logical  requirement. 

Here’s  an  amazing  fact.  In  style  items,  it  is  more 
important  to  watch  these  four  qualifications  than  the 
Individual  Styles.  There  is  no  substitute  for  good 
styling,  but  taking  the  stock  as  a  whole,  control  must 
primarily  concentrate  and  emphasize  these  four  qualifi- 
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Description  of  a  Training  Department 

By  Dorothy  McCoy,  Director  of  Training,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  part  three  of  the  Description  of  the  Training  Department  of  Hochschild, 

Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  which  is  appearing  in  four  sections. — 

The  Editor. 

Outline  for  Master  Sales  Group 

The  Master  Sales  Group  was  organized  to  reach  an  increasing  number  of  older 
employees,  who  have  infrequent  contact  with  the  Training  Department,  and  who 
seem  more  or  less  at  a  standstill. 

Personnel: 

Not  more  than  twenty  older  salespeople  who  have  been 
in  store  at  least  5  years. 

Meetings: 

Four  meetings  held  once  a  week  for  one  month 
at  9:30. 

Leader: 

Training  Director 


Content 

Purpose  of  meetings 

For  consideration  of  selling  practices  by: 
Discussion 

Exchange  of  opinions 
Results  to  be  obtained 
New  ideas 
Improved  methods 
Renewed  interest 

Selling  defined  as  “fine  and  expert  job” 
Reasons  for  definition 
Service  function 
Skill  required 
l)ei)endence  of  customer 

Customers’  purpose  in  entering  store 
To  look  around 
'I'o  compare  values 
To  get  suggestions 
'I'o  buy — if  attracted 
To  buy  certain  definite  thing 

Factors  influencing  customers’  buying 
Display 

Selling  methods 

Confidence  in  store,  and  values  presented 
Appropriateness  of  merchandise  shown 


FIRST  MEETING 
Selling — A  “fine  and  expert  job” 

Method 

Explain  purpose  of  meetings 


.Ask  group  results  which  may  be  expected 


Give  definition  of  selling 

Discuss  reasons  for  appropriateness  of  definition 
Suggest  importance  of  being  able  to  advise  customers 


Consider  variety  of  purposes  in  customers’  mind  on 
entering  store 

Point  out  that  customer  does  not  buy  because  we  want 
her  to,  but  because  she  wants  something 


.Ask  what  factors  influence  customers’  desire  to  buy 
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Content 

Frequent  objections  to  buying 
Does  not  see  just  what  she  likes 
Will  look  elsewhere  first 
Just  undecided 
Price  too  high 

Ways  of  meeting  objections 
Stress  particular  values 

Find  out  by  questions  what  definite  objections  are 
Compare  goods  in  department 
Make  return  easy  by 
giving  card 

getting  telephone  number 
setting  definite  time  for  holding 

Summury 

Kxpertness  in  selling  includes 

Skill  in  determining  what  is  in  customer’s 
mind 

Showing  api)r()priate  merchandise 
Ability  to  meet  objections 
Ability  to  accept  new  ideas,  and  constantly 
revise  anti  imjjrove  methods. 


^  Method 

Ask  what  customers  objections  are  most  frequently 
met 


Discuss  ways  of  meeting  objections,  getting  actual 
experience  from  group 


Ask  group  to  summarize  what  expertness  in  selling 
includes 


Assignment — Analyze  own  selling  to  note 
])articularly  how  quickly  you 
can  determine  what  is  in  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  and  how  readily 
yf)u  are  able  tt)  meet  customer's 
objections. 


Display  Course — 1929 

'I'he  Display  Course  given  once  a  year  by  the  Display 
Manager,  according  to  the  following  outline,  renews 
general  interest  in  display  work  throughout  the  store, 
as  practically  every  section  is  represented.  The  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  course  is  held  in  the  Tea  Room  and 
the  displays  prepared  in  the  late  afternoon  are  visited 
by  most  of  the  employees  on  their  way  out  of  the 
store. 

February  7 — March  7 — Thursdays — 4  :00  P.  M. 

Group  included  representatives  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  in  the  store. 

Meetings  as  follows: 

1.  Color 

Importance  of  color  knowledge 
Standard  colors 

2.  Color 

Practice  with  standard  colors 
Intermediate  colors 
Color  combinations 

3.  Principles  of  Design 

Harmony — proportion — balance 


'  5.  Grouj)  practice  (>ix  groups) 

'  Dis])lays  arranged,  without  assistance,  by 
groups  of  6  each  (chairman  app<jinted  for 
each  group)  for  insiK?ction  at  half  hour 
jieriods  through  the  afternoon 

6.  Contest  and  Dinner 

Tables  arranged  by  contestants  in  Tea  Room 

Prizes — First  S5.C0 
Second  3.00 
Third  2.00 

Display  Course — First  Meeting 
Color 

I.  Importance  of  color  knowledge 

A.  In  our  daily  lives 

1.  Effect  on  us  physically 

2.  Effect  on  appearance 

B.  In  business 

1.  Effect  on  sale 

2.  Effect  in  department 

II.  Standard  colors  you  should  know 
A.  Primary 

*  1 .  Red 

2.  Orange 

3.  Yellow 
Green 


4.  Review  and  practice  (two  groups) 

First  half  hour — questions 
Second  half  hour — practice  and  criticism  4. 

Continued  from  page  324 
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Profitable  Store  Management  in  1931 

By  Harry  W.  Schacter,  General  Manager  of  Herman  Straus  &  Sons  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Presented  at  the  Tiventieth  Annual  Convention,  Store  Managers'  Dhision,  Feb.  3,  1931 


IX  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  splendid 
addresses  delivered  at  this  Convention,  es])ecially 
l)efore  your  Group,  deal  with  specific  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  achieve  profitable  store  management  in 
1931,  1  trust  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  concern 
myself  in  the  main  with  general  principles,  rather  than 
with  s])ecific  details. 

I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  from  specific  details  that 
()|)erations  are  developed  and  i)Ut  into  effect,  hut  1 
l)elieve  that  if  we  understand  clearly  the  basic  ])rinci- 
])les  at  the  l)ottom  of  these  details,  we  will  get  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  our  jiroblems  that  will  enable  us  to  apj)ly 
these  s])ecific  remedies  more  determinedly  and  more 
aggressively  than  we  could  otherwise  do. 

Ways  of  Facing  An  Econoinic  Crisis 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  through 
a  severe  economic  crisis  in  the  year  of  1930.  Such 
crises  have  a  different  effect  on  different  individuals. 
There  are  merchants  who,  l^set  by  falling  commodity 
prices,  by  loss  of  volume  and  by  loss  of  profit,  will 
keej)  complaining  constantly  and  do  nothing  more — 
waiting  for  good  times  to  come!  It  must  l)e  evident 
that  this  type  of  merchant  will  get  nowhere,  and  the 
only  effect  of  his  complaints  will  be  to  undermine 
further  his  own  morale  and  the  morale  of  his  organi¬ 
zation. 

There  is  another  type  of  merchant,  who,  when  faced 
with  unusually  hard  times,  will  become  panicky,  take 
out  the  axe,  and  begin  to  chop  off  heads  right  and  left 
indiscriminately,  regardless  of  consequences,  assuming 
that  all  he  has  to  do  to  insure  net  profit  is  to  cut 
expenses  arbitrarily.  This  type  of  individual  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  farmer  who  thought  he  could  train 
his  horse  to  eat  less,  by  reducing  his  rations  a  little 
hit  every  day.  Unfortunately,  when  he  almost  had  the 
horse  trained  to  eat  nothing,  the  poor  animal  died. 

The  third  type  of  merchant  is  the  man  who.  faced 
with  a  difficult  situation,  calmly  yet  determinedly 
gathers  all  his  facts  and  figures,  calls  together  the  b.est 
rninds  of  his  organization,  and  together  with  them  lays 
his  ])lans  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  l)est  way 
possible,  aiming  to  reduce  expenses  in  proj)ortion  to 
income.  Every  proposed  cut  in  expense  is  carefully 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  entire  store’s  oj>erations, 
in  the  light  of  its  possible  effect  on  the  store’s  good¬ 
will. 


This  store  owner  remembers  that  he  is  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  that  one  year  only,  and  that  any  cuts  that  will 
undermine  the  jirestige  of  the  store  or  im^iair  the  good¬ 
will  that  has  taken  years  to  build,  may  prove  very 
costly  in  future  years,  even  though  they  might  mean 
some  immediate  savings.  In  other  words,  this  mer¬ 
chant  will  know  not  only  where  to  cut,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  where  not  to  cut.  and  will  definitely 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  jilaces  in  the  store’s 
o])erations  where  he  will  have  to  take  a  jiresent  loss 
for  a  future  gain. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  last  method  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  the  (Uie  most  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good  results.  Therefore,  it  is  with  this  method  in 
mind  that  I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  the  major 
jiroblems  that  concern  themselves  with  jirofitable  store 
management  in  1931. 

Entire  Reprocessing  Needed 

The  first  and  most  imjxjrtant  requirement  for  ^irofit- 
able  store  management  in  1931,  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
entire  rejirocessing  of  the  store’s  operations.  W’hen 
business  is  running  along  smoothly  and  on  an  even 
keel,  and  then  hap{)ens  to  go  off  a  little  bit.  the  mer¬ 
chant  can  make  a  few  readjustments  that  will  bring 
expenses  in  line  with  volume,  and  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  will  go  on  functioning  with  most  of  the  {processes 
undisturbed.  However,  when  a  real  crisis  arises  and 
l)oth  volume  and  profits  fall  off  drastically,  the  mer¬ 
chant  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  ])atching  up  or 
with  making  a  few  minor  changes  here  and  there,  to 
bring  expense  in  line  with  volume. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  since  1923,  the  net 
profits  of  department  stores  have  reached  a  point  where, 
in  1929,  according  to  the  Harvard  figures,  stores  with 
an  annual  volume  of  over  $2,000,000  showed  a  net 
l)rofit  of  only  .8  per  cent,  and  stores  with  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  actually 
showed  a  net  loss  of  .2  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  year  1930.  will  probably  be  even  worse  than 
19'^.  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  de])artment  store 
'nisiness  is  facing  a  real  crisis.  It  is.  therefore,  im¬ 
perative  thet  every  store  take  inventory  of  all  of  its 
operations,  put  them  carefully  under  the  microscoi)e, 
revise  and  revamp  and  reprocess  them  to  a  jwint  where 
tile  merchant  is  satisfied  that  all  unnecessary  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  eliminated,  and  all  the  necessary  ones 
have  been  put  on  the  most  efficient  basis  jiossible.  This 
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per  cent  or  more  of  the  customers  would  appreciate 
the  store’s  position  and  accept  the  cut  in  service  grace- 
■  fully.  As  for  those  few  who  are  chronic  kickers — 
their  patronage  is  not  important  anyhow ! 

Let  me  cite  another  example : 

Customer  Returns  a  Community  Problem 

As  you  know,  customers’  returns  total  from  about 
seven  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  average  store’s  sales. 
When  you  consider  the  markdowns  made  necessary 
by  these  returns,  you  will  realize  what  a  terrific  drain 
this  has  become  on  the  store’s  net  profit.  In  many 
cities  the  return  privilege  has  been  so  terribly  abused 
that  merchants  are  groaning  under  the  load,  and  yet 
few  have  the  courage  to  take  a  stand.  I  could  cite 
you  some  examples  from  our  own  experience  in  Louis¬ 
ville  that  seem  so  ridiculous  that  you  would  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  them,  and  we  are  no  different.  I  am  sure,  from 
those  in  many  other  cities. 

The  policy  that  “The  customer  is  always  right” 
might  have  been  satisfactory  in  times  when  volume 
was  increasing  and  when  net  profits  were  good.  To¬ 
day,  however,  with  conditions  as  they  are.  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  policy  must  be  changed  and  that  the 
store  must  assert  itself  where  it  is  in  the  right  and 
refuse  to  allow  customers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
return  privilege  as  so  many  of  them  do.  Of  course, 
this  cannot  be  done  over  night  and  cannot  be  done 
single-handed.  It  must  be  handled  as  an  entire  com¬ 
munity  problem,  and  I  believe  that  this  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  community  problem  by  the  next  speaker. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  tell  you  of  one  case. 

In  Chicago,  the  larger  stores,  realizing  how  much 
money  was  being  lost  on  the  return  of  piece  goods 
cut  from  the  bolt,  got  together  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  overcome  this.  Last  August  they  put  into 
effect  the  following  regulations: 

1.  That  lengths  up  to  two  yards  were  not 

returnable. 

2.  That  lengths  from  two  to  three  yards, 

accepted  for  refund,  credit  or  exch.  nge, 
were  to  be  taken  back  at  less  50  per 
cent. 

3.  That  lengths  of  three  yards  or  over, 

accepted  for  refund,  credit  or  exchange, 
were  to  be  taken  back  at  less  25  per  cent. 

Elmer  T.  Stevens,  President  of  Charles  Stevens 
&  Bros.,  one  of  the  big  stores  in  Chicago,  wrote  me 
as  follows :  “These  regulations  were  put  into  effect 
last  August  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Returns  have  been  cut  over  one-half  and  -there  has 
been  no  complaint  from  customers  to  speak  of.  Every¬ 
one  is  well  satisfied  with  it.”  Again  this  proves  con¬ 
clusively,  that  when  you  take  away  from  your  custo¬ 
mers  an  unfair  privilege,  the  majority  of  them  will 
see  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  accept  it  gracefully. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  example  that  has  meant 
a  savings  of  close  to  $100,000  a  year  to  the  merchants 
of  Louisville.  We  merchants  had  been  giving  trading 
stamps  to  our  customers  since  the  first  trading  stamp 
reared  its  head.  A  whole  generation  of  shopj^ers  had 
been  brought  up  to  expect  them,  and  they  were  as 
much  an  established  part  of  our  business  operations 
as  is  the  delivery  of  merchandise.  About  nine  years 


ago  some  of  the  stores  tried  to  give  them  up  and 
actually  had  a  law  }«ssed  in  the  Legislature  to  this 
effect,  but  the  other  stores  in  town  were  opposed  to 
the  giving  up  of  stamps,  and  were  able  to  get  the 
Governor  to  veto  the  Bill.  Within  the  last  five  years, 
two  stores  on  different  occasions  tried  to  give  them 
up  individually  and  in  each  case  they  failed. 

Early  last  year  we  began  work  on  the  problem, 
with  the  objective  of  getting  the  five  largest  stores 
of  Louisville  to  agree  to  give  them  up.  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  everyone  of  the  five  stores  was  pretty 
much  afraid  of  the  outcome  and  expected  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  customers.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
so  far  as  possible,  we  had  extensive  training  for  about 
three  weeks  for  all  of  our  executives  and  for  all  of 
our  selling  and  non-selling  help.  We  thought  of  every 
possible  objection  that  the  customer  might  bring  up 
and  of  how  these  might  best  be  answered.  We  set  up 
an  organization  to  handle  complaints  smoothly  and 
efficiently.  We  made  preparations  for  the  handling 
of  literally  thousands  of  complaints  in  each  store. 
When  the  change  was  finally  made  and  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  prepared  for  this  avalanche  of  complaints,  we 
found  to  our  amazement  that  out  of  about  100,000 
customers  affected  in  all  the  stores,  there  weren’t  more 
than  about  two  dozen  complaints  all  told,  and  that 
all  of  the  trouble  which  we  foresaw  and  greatly  feared 
amounted  to  practically  nothing. 

This  proved  to  me  more  conclusively  than  anything 
else,  that  when  you  take  an  unfair  privilege  away 
from  a  customer  and  when  you  have  unanimity  of 
action  among  all  of  the  stores  in  the  town,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  accept  the  change  without  a  murmur. 

Clear  Objectives  Necessary 

The  fifth  requirement  of  profitable  management  for 
1931,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  realization  on  the  part 
of  store  executives  of  the  objective  of  the  store,  and 
the  catering  forcefully  and  aggressively  to  that  ob¬ 
jective,  not  only  in  merchandising,  but  in  every  other 
store  policy.  By  objective  I  mean  the  understanding 
of  the  type  of  average  customer  to  whom  the  store 
has  the  best  chance  of  selling  the  most  goods.  I  do 
not  believe  that  1931  is  a  year  for  a  store  to  trade 
either  up  or  down,  although  we  must  not  confuse 
lower  prices  as  a  result  of  lower  commodity  prices, 
with  trading  down.  Rather  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
y.ar  for  determining,  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  type 
of  customer  that  comes  to  your  store  and  for  the  cat¬ 
ering  to  these  customers  with  the  type  of  merchandise 
and  type  of  service  that  will  best  suit  their  needs. 

Strangly  enough,  I  have  seen  stores  that  have  a 
popular  priced  clientele  and  who  have  been  doing  an 
excellent  merchandising  job  for  that  clientele,  decide 
to  get  “ritzy”  in  their  service,  thinking  perhaps  that 
by  trading  up  in  service  and  by  extra  privileges  given 
to  the  customer — they  could  increase  their  volume.  To 
me  this  seems  to  be  a  decided  waste  of  the  store’s 
good  money.  Naturally  the  customer  will  take  all  slie 
can  get  for  nothing  and  be  glad  to  get  it.  It  is  up 
to  the  store  to  know  where  to  stop. 

We  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  built  up  a  good  many 
systems  and  practices  and  principles  in  department 
store  operation.  We  have  added  many  frills  to  our 
methods.  Basically  and  fundamentally,  the  principles 
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IN  THE 

First  Three  Months 
OF  1931 


these  department  stores  and  many 
others  ordered  National  Cash 
Register  equipment 


B.  Altman  &  Company 

Wm.  H.  Block  &  Co. 

Block  &  Kuhl  Co. 

Bloomingdale’s 

Callender-McAuslan 
and  T roup  Co. 

Dupuis  Freres,  Ltd. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros.  (Phila.) 

The  Golden  Rule 

Grieve-Bisset  &  Holland 

Joske  Bros. 


Lasalle  &  Koch  Company 
Leader  Department  Store 
Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
The  M.  O’Neil  Co. 

Penn  Traffic  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Robt.  Simpson  Co. 
Stewart  &  Company 
Stix  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 


Bullock’s 

Gimbel  Bros.  (Pittsburgh) 
Grover-Cronin,  Inc. 
Herpolsheimer  Co. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  May  Company 
Meier  &  Frank  Co. 
Oppenheim’s,  Inc. 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co. 
Tiedtke’s 

Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son 
Loeser’s 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World’s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  sazc  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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inventory  should  cover  every  operation,  whether  it  be 
customer  service,  personnel,  maintenance,  traffic,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking,  delivery,  workroom,  purchasing, 
insurance,  advertising,  sales  promotion,  merchandising 
— in  short,  every  single  activity  that  goes  on  in  the 
store,  to  which  there  is  any  expense  attached,  must  be 
carefully  revised. 

The  merchant  must  make  up  his  mind  to  approach 
these  problems  entirely  anew  and  with  a  completely 
fresh  viewpoint,  as  if  he  had  just  purchased  the  store 
and  everything  was  new  to  him.  All  these  operations 
which  have  taken  years  to  develop,  to  crystallize — and 
then  to  get  into  a  rut — must  be  scrutinized  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  merchant  must  pull  them  out  of 
the  rut  into  which  so  many  of  them  have  fallen  and 
once  more  put  them  on  a  sound  and  workable  basis. 

I  think  it  will  be  amazing  to  those  merchants  who 
appniach  the  problem  in  this  spirit,  to  find  how  much 
can  be  done  which  they  deemed  impossible  before. 
'Pake  the  matter  of  payroll  fcjr  exani]ile :  'Phe  selling 
and  non-selling  salaries  in  our  stores  this  January  are 
about  twenty  per  cent  less  than  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  and  I  assure  you  that  a  year  ago  we  thought 
we  were  quite  efficient.  Yet,  when  we  were  faced  with 
]>ossible  loss  of  sales  this  year,  necessity  showed  us 
things  that  might  be  done  which  we  never  thought 
could  l)e  done  before.  How  this  was  done.  I  am  sure 
is  well  known  to  yon,  for  1  believe  that  most  of  yon 
have  gone  through  the  same  thing.  I  am.  therefore, 
not  so  much  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  methods 
as  with  the  basic  itrinciples  that  prompted  our  doing 
this,  and  the  results  we  obtained.  .So  much  for  that. 

Closer  Supervision  Necessary 

'Phe  second  re<|uirement  for  i)rofitable  store  manage¬ 
ment  in  19.H  seems  to  me  to  be  the  need  for  closer 
ap])lication  to  their  jobs  on  the  i)art  of  key  executives 
and  closer  working  with  their  subordinates  than  ever 
before.  In  the  smaller  store,  particularly,  the  caliber 
of  minor  executives  is  usually  not  very  high.  In  times 
of  prosperity,  these  executives  might  be  given  a  more 
or  less  free  hand,  yet  the  merchant  would  know  that 
the  business  would  be  carried  on  and  that  it  would 
show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ht)wever.  in 
times  of  crisis  such  as  we  are  now  facing,  it  is  vitally 
imi)erative  that  the  store  owner  or  store  manager  bol¬ 
ster  up  the  judgment  of  these  comparatively  weak 
executives  as  much  as  is  humanly  ^X)ssible.  The  key 
executives  must  apply  themselves  more  closely  to  de¬ 
tails,  and  must  bring  to  bear  their  mature  judgment 
on  every  iiroblem,  more  than  ever  before,  if  the  store 
is  to  succeed  and  prosper. 

Especially  must  there  be  closer  administrative  siq^er- 
vision  «f  all  items  of  expense,  and  this  may  be  achieved 
through  l)udget  control  and  through  frequent  check-up. 
In  this  connection  we  have  found  it  very  helpful  to 
place  as  much  res|X)nsibility  as  ix)ssible  for  the  cutting 
down  of  expenses,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  various 
dejiartment  heads.  When  you  dome  to  a  department 
manager  and  tell  him  that  he  must  fire  so  many  of  his 
staff,  you  will  get  a  very  different  reaction  then  if 
you  come  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  expenses  are  too 
high,  that  they  mu.st  be  cut  down  to  such  and  such  a 
figure,  if  his  department  is  to  make  a  good  showing, 
and  that  you  are  leaving  it  to  him  to  work  out  how 
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this  can  l)est  be  don^  .without  harm  to  the  department 
and  to  the  store.  We -have  found  in  such  cases,  where 
we  put  the  responsibility  on  our  department  managers, 
that  they  took  a  real  pride  in  working  out  their  own 
department  problems,  and  that  they  were  able  to  make 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  third  requirement  for  profitable  store  manage¬ 
ment  in  1931,  is  a  closer  coordination  among  the  heads 
of  the  various  store  functions  than  ever  before.  'Fhere 
must  be  the  closest  working  together  and  the  closest 
harmony  between  the  store  manager,  the  controller,  the 
sales  promotion  manager,  the  merchandise  manager  and 
the  general  manager.  Each  must  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  others  and  be  ready  to  work  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  whole-heartedly  with  them,  to  help  them  to 
overcome  these  problems.  Each  must  be  ready  to  help 
eliminate  the  waste  motion  which  now  e.xists  in  so 
many  stores,  through  the  overlaiqnng  of  some  of  these 
different  functions.  All  the.se  executives  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  a  common  problem  that  is.  per¬ 
haps.  more  difficult  than  any  they  have  ever  faced 
before,  and  that  only  by  the  closest  kind  of  team  work 
can  they  ho|)e  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Withilrawiiig  Superfluous  Services 

The  fourth  and  perlnqis  one  of  the  most  important 
re(|uirements  f(tr  profitable  store  management  in  19.11, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  definite  i)lan  on  the  part  of  store 
owners  and  store  managers  to  recai)ture  from  custo¬ 
mers  tho.se  services  and  those  privileges  which  stores 
have  within  the  past  five  or  ten  years  unnecessarily 
and  wastefully  e.xtended,  and  which  have  so  materially 
eaten  into  the  store’s  net  i)rofit.  F.ach  store  must 
weigh  carefully  which  of  these  services  and  privileges 
are  to  he  withdrawn,  and  this  mu.st  he  done  tactfully 
and  diplomatically  and.  where  possible,  in  cooi)erati(»n 
with  every  other  merchant  in  the  ivarticnlar  citv.  Xo 
one  store  in  any  one  city  can  do  this  .alone,  and  expect 
to  continue  in  business.  Let  me  cite  a  few  exam])les: 

.\  number  of  years  ago  many  stores  made  (tne  de¬ 
livery  a  day  and  the  customers  were  satisfied,  'riitn 
some  store,  in  trying  to  get  advantage  of  the  other 
stores  in  town,  offered  two  deliveries  a  dav.  S(»  >ner 
or  later  all  of  the  other  stores  offered  the  same  service, 
with  the  result  that  no  com])etitor  had  any  advant.age 
over  the  other,  and  the  expense  of  all  the  stores  was 
increased.  In  some  cases,  stores  now  make  three  de¬ 
liveries  a  day.  and  even  there  they  do  not  enjoy  any 
jjarticular  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
e.xception  of  special  cases,  there  is  no  reasf)n  why  there 
should  he  more  than  one  delivery  a  day.  especially  in 
the  smaller  stores.  This  is  one  place  where,  in  my 
o])inion.  too  much  service  is  being  given  the  customer 
to  the  detriment  of  the  store.  I  am  confident,  if  de¬ 
liveries  were  cut  down  to  one  a  day,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  stores,  that  customers  would  accept  this 
without  any  trouble  whatsoever,  and  it  would  mean 
considerable  savings  to  every  store  in  town.  Of  course, 
all  the  stores  must  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  believe 
that  in  view  of  the  troubles  with  which  most  stores 
are  faced  today,  such  cooperation  could  readilv  l)e 
secured. 

I  am  further  convinced,  where  a  service  such  as 
this  has  been  taken  away  from  customers,  that  if  it 
is  explained  to  them  in  the  ])roper  way.  ninetv-five 
on  page  322 
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Members  of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  Burroughs  Exhibit  at  the 

Concurrent  Conventions 

Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  25th  to  28th,  1931 


where  there  will  be  shown  the  latest  developments 
in  retail  accounting  machines  and  their  applications. 

THE  NEW  BURROUGHS 
TWENTY  TOTAL  MACHINE 

an  entirely  new  development  in  typewriter  bookkeeping  machines, 
permitting  the  distribution  of  items  to  twenty  separate  classifications 
.  .  .  providing  a  total  of  each  classification  and  a  grand  total  of  all 
classihcations  ...  in  one  column  or  in  separate  columns.  Especially 
valuable  for  handling  retail  inventory  records. 

Also  the  following — Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines  for  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  and  Purchase  and  Payment  Records  .  .  .  Burroughs  Electric  Calculator  for  Sales 
Audit  Work  .  .  .  Burroughs  Adding-Subtracting  Machines  for  Miscellaneous  Work  .  .  . 
and  many  other  Burroughs  machines  that  speed  up  and  reduce  the  cost  of  accounting. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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A  Simple  Control  For  Piece  Goods 


A  BRIEF  description  of  a  method  of  control  for 
piece  goods  was  given  to  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  as  follows  by  Carl  M.  Sisk,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  Pomeroy’s,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa. 

1.  A  quantity  of  cards  is  printed,  providing  for  the 
following  information  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration)  : 

a.  Serial  mtmber _ _ 

b.  Vendor 
c.  Style 

d.  Cost  price  per  yard  ^ 

e.  Swatch  swatch  - 

f.  Date  column  for  date 

of  purchase,  sales,  ..ju 


markdowns,  etc. 

g.  Credit  column 

h.  Balance  column 


2.  A  round  metal  rimmed - - - 

tag  is  attached  to  the  inner  - - 

end  of  each  piece  of  goods  f  ^  ‘  ^ 

in  stock.  On  one  side  of  _9  2^  ^  U 

the  tag  is  marked  the  retail  ^30 

price  per  yard,  with  code  /^  /  ^ 

dating,  etc.;  on  the  other  ^ 

side  is  recorded  the  serial  - - 

number  corresponding  to - - 

the  number  on  the  card  _  _ 

allotted  to  this  particular  _ _  _ 

piece  of  material.  _____ 

3.  The  material  is  then  ___ 

measured,  its  retail  value  ®  ^ 

computed,  and  that  total  re- 

corded  m  the  Balance  ^  - 

column  of  the  card.  In  this - — * 

way  the  control  is  on  a  re-  - - - 

tail  dollar  and  cents  basis.  _ ,  of  € 

4.  The  same  procedure  is 

used  for  each  new  arrival  of  piece  goods,  on  the  invoic-e 
for  which  is  recorded  the  serial  number  of  the  item, 
so  that  later,  if  desired,  the  serial  numbers  by  vendors 
are  available. 

5.  After  all  pieces  are  measured,  recorded  and  tag¬ 
ged,  the  cards  are  placed  in  a  vertical  file  in  serial 
order. 
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6.  .\s  sales  are  made,  the  only  description  of  the 
material  that  is  put  on  the  sales  record  is  the  serial 
number  of  the  material  sold  and  the  retail  amount  of 
the  sale. 

7.  These  sales  records,  after  being  audited,  are  sent 

to  the  clerk  in  charge  of  this  unit  control,  who  will 
post  the  sales  (using  the  retail  figures)  to  their  re¬ 
spective  cards,  on  which  the 
retail  balance  is  always 

2395  shown. 

^  8.  Finally,  when  the  last 

_  SWATCH  sale  is  made,  the  metal  rim¬ 
med  tag  is  detached  and 
I  Sent  in  with  the  last  sale 

\  ..3^  -  record.  When  that  comes 

up  from  the  audit  for  post- 

- ing,  it  is  noticed  that  the 

_ *  ;  OH.'  ' "  t  I  cu.  last  sale  has  been  made,  and 

^  any  balance  remaining  on 
^  jra.  I  reported  as  a 

'' - ^  ' - Z  markdown,  or  if  by  chance 

- ®  the  credits  amount  to  more 

than  the  original  retail 

_ ^  ^  ^  ^  value,  as  sometimes  hap- 

J pens,  an  additional  markup 
_ 7>L_S^  is  taken. 

- - - - 1 -  Advantages  of  the  System 
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I  !  Some  of  the  advantages 

’  I  I  of  this  system  are  described 

- - j -  as  follows ; 

1 —  1.  It  is  simple  to  operate. 

^  ,  2  Differences  are  auto¬ 

matically  accounted  for  on 
attacbftd  to  innor  ond  ' —  the  final  sale  of  each  piece, 

of  oach  pioca  of  goods.  _! —  3  buyer  is  able  to 

guage  the  speed  at  which 
any  item  is  moving — ^a  necessary  fact  for  intelligent 
reordering. 

4.  No  extra  help  is  involved,  as  the  posting  is  done 
by  those  in  the  department  in  slack  periods  of  the  day. 

5.  Since  the  installation  of  this  system,  both  mark- 
downs  and  stock  shortages  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  one  half. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  19th 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  CONVENTION 

BRIARCLIFF  LODGE,  NEW  YORK 

Plans  are  under  way  to  make  this  an  intensive  day  of  discussion 
and  recreation.  Send  in  your  suggestions  for  subjects  and  speakers 
to  the  Program  Committee,  Merchandise  Managers’  Division.  . 
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For  the  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 


PROFIT  PRINCIPLES  OF  RETAILING 

Profit  Principles  of  Retailing  by  Harold  B.  IVess. 
McCiraiK'-Hill  Book  Co.,  Nezv  York,  Publishers.  217 
pages.  Price  $2.50. 

In  “  Profit  Principles  of  Retailing,”  Mr.  Wess  has 
presented  a  series  of  excerpts  from  the  diary  of  the 
operating  manager  of  a  department  store.  There  are 
twenty-se-.en  chapters  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  such  as  organization  and  net  profits,  an  analysis 
of  customers,  merchandise  planning  and  control,  an 
analysis  of  losing  departments,  planning  of  pro¬ 
motions.  creative  merchandising,  and  time  studies  to 
cut  operating  costs.  Most  of  the  observations  are 
drawn  from  the  actual  operations  of  a  store.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  chapters  are  the  results  of  studies 
made  and  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  studies. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  book  jierhaps  is  the  lack  of 
organization,  but  the  wide  variety  of  subjects  treated, 
and  the  fact  that  they  represent  what  is  going  on  in  a 
present  day  store,  make  it  necessary  for  the  chapters  to 
be  presented  without  any  considerable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  presented  a  number  of  situations  or  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  met  with  in  day-to-day  retail  store  operation 
and  the  reader  has  the  conclusions  of  the  author  to 
check  with  his  own.  What  the  book  lacks  in  organiza¬ 


tion  it  makes  up  in  the  practical  nature  of  the  contents 
and  the  intimate  picture  which  is  drawn  of  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  in  department  store  operation.  And 
whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees  with  the  author’s 
conclusi3ns,  the  facts  are  ])resented  in  a  straight  for¬ 
ward  manner.  .\s  H.  J.  Tily  in  his  introduction  states, 
“each  chapter  is  thought-provoking,  and  the  alert, 
ojien-minded  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  executives  in  the 
four  major  divsions  of  a  retail  business,  will  be  greatly 
helped  by  a  thoughtful,  critical  reading  of  the  entire 
book."  J.  L.  F. 


WINDOW  DISl’LAY  FOR  PROFIT 

ll’imioxo  Display  for  Profit  by  IVilliam  Harrall  Leahy. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  A’ctc  York,  Publishers.  256  pages. 
Price  $5.00. 

The  small  department  and  specialty  stores  will 
es])ecially  appreciate  "Window  Display  for  Profit” — 
although,  in  addition,  many  large  stores  can  use  the 
lxx)k  advantageously  as  a  rudimentary  instruction 
guide  for  the  person  (sales  clerk,  assistant  buyer,  or 
head  of  stock,  etc.)  appointed  to  trim  displays  in  show 
cases,  on  ledges,  columns,  etc.  in  certain  departments. 

The  lx)ok  contains  a  great  number  of  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  display  materials,  which 
Continued  on  page  317 


Business  NEEDS  Modern  Accountancy 


To  estimate  correctly  where  it  stands  today; 
to  vision  clearly  the  demands  of  tomorrow, 
and  prepare  for  them — Business  needs  now, 
more  than  ever,  definite  and  dependable 
Facts  and  Figures.  On  them.  Management 
will  determine  its  best  and  most  economical 
use  of  working  capital,  will  place  responsi¬ 
bility  for  production  and  sales  costs  and 
inventories,  and  prevent  wastes. 

The  tools  of  Modern  Accountancy  are  defi¬ 
nite  of  purpose,  sharp  and  sure.  Its  Budget 
alone  gives  management  a  plan  for  economic 


and  orderly  readjustment  —  a  guard  against 
harmful  sacrifice.  The  Budget  compels  sane, 
constructive  action,  eliminates  fear,  inspires 
courage  and  generates  throvigh  all  depart¬ 
ments  a  conviction  of  Reason  and  Right. 

Not  big  business  alone,  but  any  busi¬ 
ness,  all  business,  NEEDS  Modern  Ac¬ 
countancy.  Its  adaptability  to  every 
business  situation  and  its  creative  depend¬ 
ability  at  all  times  make  it  a  sure  and  eco¬ 
nomical  necessity  in  the  service  of  Better 
Business. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


AKRON  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  CINCINNATI 

JALTIMORC  CLCVCLANO 

CIRMINOHAM  COLUMBUS 

BOSTON  DALLAS 

BUFFALO  DAVENPORT 

CANTON  DAYTON 


DENVER 

DETROIT 

ERIE 

FORT  WAYNE 
FORT  WORTH 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 


HOUSTON 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.VA. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 


LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 

MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 


NEW  YORK 
OMAHA 

PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND.  ME. 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 


RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST.  LOUIS 
ST.  PAUL 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


TAMPA 

TOLEDO 

TULSA 

WASHINGTON 

WHEELING 

WINSTON-SALE 

YOUNGSTOWN 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

Continued  from  page  299 


continue  the  article  should  he  stocked  and  its  sale 
tested.  The  main  problem  is  to  make  it  convenient 
to  review  the  want  slips,  hy  having  a  definite  place  for 
them.  Of  cour.se  if  the  huj^er  reviews  them  and  then 
says  “I  am  glad  that  job  is  done,”  what  is  needed  is 
a  new  buyer — not  a  new  system. 

Tool  No.  3 — A  Slow-Selling  Control 

A  profit  is  not  made  on  merchandise  until  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  a 
buyer  “follow  through”  on  his  purchasing  and  give 
just  as  much  attention  to  the  stocks  that  are  not 
moving  he  does  to  his  original  orders.  Old  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  reviewed  at  least  once  each  month 
in  every  dei)artment  and  more  often  in  ready-to-wear 
and  accessory  departments.  good  method  for  doing 
this  job  is  to  “pull  the  slow-movers  out  of  regular 
stock”  and  look  them  over  that  way.  It  is  then  a<lvis- 
able  to  determine  on  a  disposal  ixilicy  and  put  it 
into  immediate  effect. 

The  only  reason  for  inventorying  these  old  goods 
is  to  be  able  to  determine  the  effectiveness  t)f  the 
])oIicv  when  it  comes  time  to  hold  the  next  merchan¬ 
dise  review.  The  imi)ortant  consideration  is  that  the 
buyer  organize  his  job  so  that  the  merchandise  which 
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amount  of  the  invoice,  tenns  and  merchandise  code 
number  are  entered.  It  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  at  least  a  year’s  record  of  invoices.  A  sy.steniatic 
record  of  invoices  gives  a  basis  for  tracing  the  re¬ 
lative  profitableness  of  different  i)urchases.  and  an 
experience  chart  in  regard  to  delivery,  etc.  This  book 
is  used  to  identify  the  vendor '^)f  reorder  goods  long 
after  the  merchandise  has  been  received,  as  well  as 
to  check  the  correctness  of  the  controller’s  record. 

Tool  No.  — The  ()pen-to-Buy  Work  Sheet 

The  (Ji)en-to-buy  work  sheet  was  devised  to  keep 
a  convenient  record  of  outstanding  orders.  But  it  has 
many  more  uses,  such  as  to  ap])ro.ximate  and  revise 
the  open-to-buy  money,  to  follow  up  outstanding 
orders,  to  determine  the  resources  that  are  continually 
misrepresenting  delivery  dates  and  to  helji  regulate 
the  scheduling  of  deliveries.  .Ml  these  things  give  the 
average  buyer  a  great  amount  of  trouble. 

fhere  should  be  twelve  sheets  like  Form  1  in  the 
loose  leaf  book.  It  should  have  an  index  jiage  labeled 
“Outstanding  Orders”  and  “Open-to-Buy”,  and  there 
should  be  one  page  for  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
buyer  then  has  a  convenient  way  to  keep  account  of 
every  future  order  ])laced.  listed  acconding  to  the 
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Form  1 


Plan  Porchaaes 

I  - 

Ad.tuBted  Purchase 


is  not  moving  is  checked  jjerodically  and  sold  within 
season  so  that  losses  will  be  minimized.  Every  lot  of 
slow-moving  goods  is  a  separate  problem.  Statistics 
won’t  sell  the  goods  but  the  “art  of  selling”  will. 
There  are  buyers  who  expect  a  system  to  do  this  job 
for  them.  All  the  system  is  expected  to  do  is  point 
out  the  condition  early  enough  to  secure  the  l)est  price 
possible,  rather  than  a  ridiculous  price. 

Tool  No.  4 — The  Invoice  Book 
book  or  ledger,  in  which  the  vendor-order  number. 
The  invoice  book  can  be  a  regular  8V^''  x  11"  note 


month  when  delivery  is  expected.  At  the  top  of  the 
form  is  a  place  to  put  the  “planned  purchases”  to  be 
received  into  the  stock  for  that  month.  This  figure  is 
taken  from  the  six  months  merchandise  plan.  Each 
department  requires  a  certain  per  cent  of  its  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  bought  from  one  day  to  six  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  received.  Depart¬ 
ments  requiring  foreign  purchasing  have  even  a  longer 
advanced  buying  time.  The  merchandise  man  and  the 
buyer  should  determine  approximately  the  jjer  cent  of 
total  purchases  that  should  be  made  l)efore  the  start 
of  the  menth  when  the  goods  are  to  be  received  and 
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no  other  ArrouNTiNG  Machiive 
can  compare  with  the  NEW 
. . .  Completely  Electrified 

REMI NGTON 


a//  Completely  \.lectrified  / 

The  new,  completely  electrified  REMINGTON  is  the  greatest  aecoiinting  machine  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Embodying  every  mechanical  feature  that  popidarized  the  manually  operated 
Remington,  and  powered  by  the  medium  of  electricity,  it  not  only  represents  the  ideal 
accounting  mechanism  hut  institutes  an  entirely  new  method  of  machine  accounting. 


think  what  tho  KEMI3^GT03^  will  ilo  f€»r  your  Ntore! 


It  permits  swifter,  more  accurate  ]>roduction. 
It  allows  "short  cuts”  in  accounting  procedure 
that  save  numey,  effort  and  lime.  It  gives  posi¬ 
tive,  proted  accuracy.  It  assures  unprecedented 
manifolding  .  .  .  highly  important  when  col¬ 
lated  forms  are  used.  It  frees  the  operator  from 
needless  fatigue  that  breeds  errors  .  .  .  permits 
undivided  attention  to  facts  and  figures. 

And  there  are  countless  more  features  impor¬ 
tant  to  speedy,  practical  and  accurate  retail 


store  accounting. 

A  demonstration  of  the  new,  completely  elec¬ 
trified  Remington  Accounting  Machine  will 
convince  you  of  its  superiority  to  any  other. 
Without  question,  we  can  point  out  how  it  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  your  accounting  work  or 
increase  its  efficiency.  A  phone  call  or  letter 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  a  Remington 
accounting  machine  specialist  to  your  desk 
promptly.  No  obligation,  whatsoever. 


/4croimliii^  Machine  Division 


Remington  Rand 

BUSINESS  SERVICE 

BUFFALO.  NEW  YOlUl 
Officet  la  All  Principal  Citiet 


REMINGTON  R.4ND  BUSINESS  SERVICE  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Send  me  the  hooklel  and  all  the  facts  on  the  New  Remingto 

Name _ 

Finn  _ - _ 

Street  _  ■  - 

City _ 


X.R.D.G.A.  5 
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the  i)tr  cent  to  l)e  held  for  reorders  and  emergencies. 
This  figure  is  not  constant.  It  varies  with  market  con¬ 
ditions,  time  required  for  manufacturers  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  and  whether  the  season  is  beginning  at  its 
height  or  ending.  Nevertheless  it  is  {xjssible  to  set 
an  appro.ximate  figure  that  will  insure  having  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand.  Too  many  departments  lose  volume 
by  not  having  the  proper  merchandise  for  sale  in  the 
house.  It  is  aa  order  or  en  route. 

There  is  a  |)lace  provided  at  the  top  of  Form  1  for 
the  determined  figure.  There  is  also  place  provided  to 
revise  the  i)lanned  imrchase  figure,  if  sales  go  ahead 
or  behind  the  plans.  The  headings  to  the  columns  are 
self  explanatory. 

This  form  and  method  of  operation  was  devised 
in  one  store  because  the  buyers  found  it  difficult  to 
check  their  outstanding  orders  regularly  and  to  cancel 
the  ones  past  due  or  speed  up  delivery  on  merchan¬ 
dise  needed  to  maintain  their  volume. 

Tool  No.  6 — The  Six  Month  Merchandise  Plan 

The  six  moniii  merchandise  plan  should  be  made  out 
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this  interpretation  for-them.  They  would  come  to  him 
with  suggestions  that  would  improve  their  standing 
in  the  store. 

If  the  buyer  does  not  understand  this  form,  he 
should  have  the  merchandise  manager  explain  its  use. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  a  certain  sales  figure  and  stock 
figure  are  planned  to  .secure  an  amount  of  sales,  if 
>ales  increase  materially,  the  stock  should  also  increase 
(providing  the  stock  figure  was  correct  in  the  beginning 
and  not  a  compromise  figure).  .\nd  if  the  sales  de¬ 
crease  below  the  plan,  less  stock  should  be  carried, 
provided  there  is  an  indication  that  the  decrease  will 
be  permanent  or  last  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  If  the  stock  is  not  changed  when  the  sales  are 
permanently  increasing,  .sales  will  l)e  lost.  If  the  stock 
is  not  decrea.sed  when  the  sales  trend  is  downward, 
markdown  will  eventually  increase. 

The  six  months  merchandise  plan  should  l)e  studied 
by  the  buyer  to  determine  if  he  is  buying  more  than 
he  is  selling  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  l)uyers  have  the  habit  of  buying  more  than 
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AI.I.  FIGURES  .\T  RETAIL 
E.XCEPT  COL.  12 

Selling  Days  This  Month 


Weekly  Merchandise  Report 

. Selling  Days  Passed . Date 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

Planned  Adjusted  Actual  Sales  Month  Estimated  Planned 
Sa’es  Planned  To  Date  !  Sales  Bal.  Stock 

This  Month  Sales  m.-  xr  It  of  Month  End  of 

This  Month  This  Year  Last  Year  I  Month 


Adjusted 
Planned 
Stock  End 
ol  Month 


Invoices  Dutstandini 
Not  Yet  Orders  Thii 
Charged  Months 
Delivery 


11  12 
Open  to  Buy 
Retail  Cost 

54-7 

(8-f9-fl0) 


13 

Adjusted 
Planned 
Purchases 
Next  Month 


14  15  16 

Orders  Future  Deliverv  Merchandise 
i  Ail  Received  and 


16  1  7  18  19  20  21  22 

Merchandise  _ Initial  Mark  Up  % _ _  _ Mark  Downs _ 

Month  I  Season  To  Date  At  Beginning  of  Month  Month 

Date  I  At  Beginning  of  Month  Season  To  Date _ To  Pate 

To°Date  Actual  Actual  I  Plan  $  I  %  $ 


by  the  buyer  in  collaboration  with  the  merchandise 
manager.  The  merchandise  manager  in  turn  revises 
it  with  the  firm  and  the  controller.  The  final  and  re¬ 
vised  plan  is  then  returned  to  the  buyer.  Few'  buyers 
fill  in  the  actual  performance  figures  to  compare  them 
to  the  planned  figures.  If  they  did  this  job  and  then 
studied  the  trend  of  sales,  stock,  purchases  and  mark- 
downs  they  would  be  able  to  interpret  their  own  oper¬ 
ations  rather  than  have  the  merchandise  manager  do 


they  sell,  until  they  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  large 
markdown  to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  Usually  a  new 
Inner  takes  the  markdown.  (Chapter  IV  of  The 
Buyer’s  Manual  gives  a  complete  description  of  a 
merchandise  plan,  the  figures  to  be  planned,  and  the 
use  of  the  plan  after  it  is  set  up.) 

Tool  No.  7 — The  Weekly  Merchandise  Report 

The  weeklv  merchandise  report  (Form  2)  is  often 
received,  looked  over,  discussed  and  then  thrown  in 
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OVER  FORTY  THOUSAND  PAIRS  OF  "STICKY"  HANDS 
HAVE  BEEN  EXPOSED  BY  WILLMARK  SERVICE 


Human  desires  for  material  things  invariably 
exceed  purchasing  power. 

Salespeople  possess  these  human  desires  and 
most  purchasing  power  is  limited. 

BUT  the  constant  handling  of  money  and  mer¬ 
chandise  creates  constant  temptation. 

Weak-willed  and  dishonest  salespeople  discover 
the  weak  spots  in  any  cash  system.  They  also 
become  aware  of  the  laxity  of  their  immediate 
superiors. 

This  knowledge  suggests  negligible  risk  of  dis¬ 
covery  of  serious  irregularities. 


More  is  required  than  merely  instructing  sales¬ 
people  and  other  employees  in  the  proper 
methods  of  performing  their  duties. 

Thev  must  be  repeatedlv  TESTED  .  .  .  and 
then  CORRECTED. 

The  W'illmark  plan  of  Educating,  Testing  and 
Correcting  salespeople  is  a  positive  deterrent 
and  corrective  of  wrong-doing. 

Willmark  educational  material  is  an  invaluable 
aid  in  developing  the  projier  methods  and 
technique  of  selling. 


Our  booklet,  “Fifteen  Points  for  Profitable  Retailing" 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  store  owner  or  executive  upon 
request . Write  today . No  Obligation. 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


250  W.  57th  St. 

An  effective  safeguard 


11'^  V.. 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


traveling  all  over  all  the  time  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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the  drawer  of  a  desk  to  be  forj'otten.  Yet  it  can  be 
made  one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  buyer. 
The  heailinj,'s  on  this  form  are  self-explanatory.  The 
official  control  open-to-bny  fijjures,  when  checked 
af^ainst  the  fifjure  it  is  sujLjj^estjd  the  buyer  keep  for 
himself  (on  Form  1  ).  will  sometimes  uncover  clerical 
mistakes  in  the  controller’s  t)fffce.  such  as  cancelled 
orders  not  taken  out  of  the  order  fde.  etc. 

If  the  particular  form  illustrated  is  used,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  preserve  the  weekly  record  by  pasting 
each  week's  report  consecutively  below  the  previous 
one  on  a  ma'^ter  sheet.  This  way  the  buyer  has  a  com¬ 
plete  weekly  record  of  the  department’s  i>erformance 
i)efore  him  on  one  page,  making  it  easier  to  study  the 
figures. 

Tool  No.  8 — The  Monthly  Sales  Plan 

riie  monthly  sales  ])lan  (Form  3)  is  a  most  im- 
])ortant  part  of  the  buyer’s  planning.  There  should 
i)e  twelve  such  forms  in  the  8I/2"  ^  H”  loose  leaf 
binder  (one  for  each  month).  This  form  can  re¬ 
present  the  "Beat  Yesterday  Book”  as  it  contains  the 
"Last  Years’s  .Sales  Figures”.  In  the  sales  quota 


Tool  No.  9 — The  Buyer's  Bible  (Resource  Book) 

The  Buyer’s  Bible  is  usually  a  pocket  size  loose 
leaf  note  book  which  the  ready-to-wear  buyer  takes 
With  him  to  the  market.  In  it  there  is  a  page  for 
every  manufacturer  with  whom  he  transacts  l)usiness. 
A  record  is  kept  t)f  i)urcha.ses,  the  terms  allowed  by 
the  matuifacturer  and  how  the  ite*ms  purchased  have 
sold.  In  short,  each  page  is  a  fairly  complete  histoty 
of  the  success  or  fadure  of  the  goods  iKuight  from 
the  manufacturer.  It  affords  a  method  for  rating  the 
different  resources  with  w’hom  one  is  doing  business. 
Small  wares,  accessory,  and  home  furnishing  buyers 
usually  do  liusiness  with  so  many  resources  and  buy 
so  many  .small  items,  that  a  file  very  (jften  works 
better  for  them. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  having  some  c.xact  method  for  finding  out 
the  good  and  l)ad  resources  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
rating  of  resources  is  -an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  protecting  net  profits. 

Organization  and  Art  in  Buying 

This  article  has  to  do  with  the  statistical  and  |)lan- 
ning  side  of  buying,  not  the  artistic.  ( )rganization  is 


DEPARTMENTAL  SALES  PLAN 


For.m  3 


column  for  this  year,  it  is  wise  to  put  the  actual  sales  nut  artistic,  and  the  writer  is  perfectly  sure  that  it  is 
as  well  as  the  planned  sales.  possible  for  a  buyer  to  be  a  success  even  if  he  or  she 

Buyers  should  always  be  planning  ahead.  If  they  does  none  of  the  things  enumerated  in  this  article, 
have  their  plans  for  each  month  in  advance,  they  have  There  is  ])robably  one  buyer  in  every  hundred  who 
a  definite  place  to  record  good  ideas  for  any  time  of  can  sell  practically  everything  he  buys  at  the  original 
the  year.  Xaturally  the  resources  and  other  specific  price  of  the  merchandise  within  the  sea.son  it  was 
information  cannot  be  recorded  until  about  thirty  days  purchased.  He  has  a  phenomenal  memory  and  an  al- 
before  the  promotion  is  to  take  place.  Often  good  most  uncanny  ability  to  buy  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
ideas  are  not  followed  through  because  they  are  not  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a  buyer  would  keep 
recorded  and  are  forgotten.  no  records  and  just  buy  and  sell  goods.  But  what 

Many  buyers  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  happens  when  the  buyer  takes  a  vacation,  becomes 
market,  buy  their  merchandise,  and  then  go  home  and  sick  or  leaves  the  store?  This  article  has  been  written 
promote  it.  Form  3  is  to  make  it  easy  to  plan  what  to  help  the  other  ninety-nine  buyers,  if  they  have 

will  be  sold  thirty  days  in  advance  and  buy  according  not  already  helped  themselves.  It  is  for  the  buyer  who 

to  plans.  Of  course,  it  must  b'  kei)t  in  mind  that  ex-  is  sufficiently  artistic  and  promotion  minded  to  l)e 

cei)tions  will  come  up.  It  is  difficult  to  make  plans  to  successful,  but  who  does  not  jxjsses  what  some  i)eople 

sell  new  items  or  special  purchases  that  originate  call  “business  ability.”  It  is  to  help  a  buyer  to  be  his 
suddenly  and  about  which  the  buyer  is  not  informed.  own  merchandiser. 
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make  tor  attractive  and  effective  small  displays  and 
morc\»vt  r  which  can  he  a])plied  exactly  as  described, 
wthout  variations,  or  which  can  be  adapted  to  in¬ 
dividual  {)roblems. 

The  finulamentals  set  forth  in  the  functions  of  win¬ 
dow  display,  the  psychological  influences,  the  principles 
of  design  and  color,  will  all  prove  valuable  reading 
matter  to  the  novice — and  extremely  helpful  to  the 
small  store  whose  displays  have  never  been  completely 
freed  of  an  amateurish  aspect. 

(^ne  chainer  graphically  describes  methods  of  trim¬ 
ming  different  types  of  store  fronts — concentrating 
attenti(jn  on  important  focal  locations.  Other  chapters 
descrilte  the  types  and  uses  of  fixtures,  backgrounds, 
lighting  and  moreover  illustrates  many  short  cuts  for 
home  manufactured  fixtures  in  addition  to  outlining 
a  course  of  simplified  show  card  writing. 

The  l)ook  is  written  in  a  clear,  forceful  and  un¬ 
affected  style  making  principles  of  display  readily 
understandable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Window  Display  for  small 
stores  forms  the  most  powerful  advertising  medium, 
it  is  un(|uestional)ly  neces.sary  to  constantly  increase 
its  effectiveness  lujt  only  from  a  standpoint  of  proper¬ 
ly  selected  merchandise,  hut  also  of  imi^roved  methods 
of  displav.  In  the  latter,  this  hook  will  help  greatly. 

F.  S. 


.XFSOl’  GLIM— .\l)VKRTTSIXG 
FUNDAMENTALIST 

Aesop  Glint — Advertising  Fundamentalist  by  Aesop 
Glim.  Prentice  Hall,  Kezo  York,  Publishers.  Price 
$4.00. 

Retailing  advertisers  fand  it  is  probably  high  time 
for  it)  are  getting  back  to  fundamentals — and  since 
this  really  happens  to  be  the  common  urge — this  book 
will  delightfully  stimulate  the  mind,  assisting  many 
to  find  the  right  road  to  what  seems  to  be  elusive 
fundamentals.  The  book  defines  and  treats  the  fun¬ 
damental  purposes  of  various  parts  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment — the  layout,  the  heading,  the  illu.st ration,  the 
cojw.  etc. — and  in  each  instance  Aesop  Glim  suggests 
a  formula  pointing  a  one  way  direction  to  the  proper 
method. 

Certain  terse  fundamentals  in  the  four  chapters  on 
Copy  can  he  utilized,  summarized,  reproduced  and 
written  in  the  Style  Sheet  of  any  retail  advertising 
(Lpartment.  and,  if  followed,  will  unquestionably  effect 
CO]))-  improvement— especially  since  so  much  of  our 
store  copy  is  scarcely  written  from  the  customer’s 
view))oint. 

This  hook — terse,  lively,  interesting,  helpful — makes 
l)leasurahle  reading  and  can  be  recommended.  You 
will  probably  read  it  twice.  F.  S. 


over. 


IN 

WASHINGTON 


All  of  the  different  models  of 
Kimball  Marking  Equipment  will 
be  shown  at  the  Coneurrent  Con¬ 
ventions  May  25th  to  28th. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Kimball 
Kinieo  Electric  Marking  Machine. 

The  clever  little  "Midget’  also 
does  a  mighty  fine  job  and  you 
will  he  interested  in  looking  it 
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their  efforts.  If  a  salesperson  should  sell  $500  worth 
of  merchandise  in  one  week  and  $100  of  it  is  returned 
to  the  store  for  credit,  the  salesclerk’s  earning  capacity 
is  based  on  sales  of  $400 — or  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent.  The  return  goods  practice  on  the  part  of  her 
customers  has  been  responsible  for  the  decrease  in 
her  earning  power  to  that  extent. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  of  Harvard  University 
reports  that  14  per  cent  of  all  merchandise  sold  is 
returned  and  that  the  greatest  number  of  returns  are 
in  the  women’s  apf)arel  lines,  including  furs,  outer 
apparel,  millinerj’,  underwear  and  shoes.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  returns  on  these  lines  ranges  from  20  to  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  in  some  stores.  Furniture,  rugs 
and  gifts,  on  which  the  cost  of  packing  and  handling 
is  very  high,  are  likewise  high  in  percentage  of  returns. 

In  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  of  this 
problem,  some  of  the  practices  resorted  to  by  custo¬ 
mers  seem  beyond  belief.  It  has  frecpiently  been  found 
that  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  by  some  customers  is  returned  for  credit.  In 
some  instances  practically  all  of  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  finds  its  way  back  to  the  store.  To  illustrate: 
the  following  is  told  by  a  store  manager,  citing  one 
of  the  causes  for  returns : 

“A  customer  selected  a  child’s  coat,  dress 
and  bonnet,  ordering  them  sent  home.  The 
goods  were  retained  for  tw’o  weeks  and  then 
returned.  In  the  meantime,  a  juvenile  en¬ 
tertainment  was  given  in  the  town  and  a 
flash-light  picture  of  the  participants  taken. 

A  reproduction  of  it  appeared  in  the  local 
papers.  When  the  goods  were  returned  for 
credit,  a  bright  assistant  recalled  having  seen 
the  child’s  photograph  in  the  group  mentioned. 
Upon  closer  inspection  it  was  found  that  at 
the  time  the  flash-light  picture  was  taken  the 
child  was  wearing  the  clothing.” 

This  episode,  while  amazing  in  character,  is  by  no 
means  unique. 

Is  it  right?  Is  it  just?  The  dear  women  who  “bor¬ 
rowed”  the  child’s  outfit,  doubtless  has  a  positive  ab¬ 
horrence  of  anything  that  even  smacks  of  chicanery; 
yet  she  gave  no  thought  whatever  to  the  loss  incurred 
by  the  saleswoman  or  the  merchant.  In  all  probability 
no  one  even  intimated  to  her  that  it  was  unethical  to 
do  w’hat  she  did. 


If  the  price  of  merchandising  is  to  be  kept  .it  its 
liresent  low  level,  these  e.xpensive  privileges  hereto¬ 
fore  granted  to  the  customer  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Those  merchants  who  may  wish  to  continue 
to  grant  the  privileges  will  necessarily  fix  the  price  of 
their  wares  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  their  doing  so. 

The  Customer’s  Part  in  Maintaining  Low  Prices 

It  has  been  estimated  that  customer  returns  in  the 
departtnent  stores  of  this  country  amount  to  one  half 
billion  of  dollars  annually.  This  represents  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money  uselessly  spent  and  adds  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  cost  of  operating  stores.  If 
this  evil  could  lie  corrected,  the  millions  thus  saved 
could  be  passed  on  to  consumers  through  lower  retail 
prices.  Every  consumer  should  realize  that  since  retail 
stores  e.xist  for  her  service,  she  is  an  essential  factor  in 
controlling  the  cost  of  operating  the  store. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  American  people.  They  have  chosen  me  as  their 
spokesman  to  place  their  problem  before  the  public 
and  to  urge  its  cooperation  to  the  end  that  services 
may  be  performed  effectively  and  economically.  .\t  this 
time,  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  this  great  nation-wide 
radio  audience  to  eliminate  as  far  as  it  is  consistently 
iwssible  the  waste  involved  in  the  abuse  of  return  goods 
privileges  so  that  we,  as  retailers,  may  concentrate  on 
studying  the  needs  of  our  communities,  searching  the 
markets  for  merchandise  to  meet  these  needs  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  into  your  homes  with  such  service  as  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  National  Retail  Dry'  Goods  Association  is  count¬ 
ing  also  on  the  unqualified  support  of  every  progres¬ 
sive,  intelligent  merchant  to  bring  about  this  objective, 
which  will  insure  continued  successful  service  to  the 
American  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Company,  on  behalf  of  that  great  lx»dy  of  merchants 
represented  by  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  their  vast  radio  audience  some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  merchants  of  this 
country. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  suggestions  made  may 
redound  alike  to  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  the 
public. 


Summer  Session  For  Business  Executives 


Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  is  planning  to  conduct  its  fourth  Special 
Session  for  Business  Executives  from  July  1  to  July 
31,  1931. 

The  courses  in  Retail  Distribution  and  Store  Man¬ 
agement  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and  N.  H. 
Borden,  .\ssociate  Professor  of  Advertising. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  men  in  executive 
positions  in  department,  chain  and  specialty  stores. 


e.xecutives  of  wholesale  and  manufacturing  conqjanies 
selling  to  retailers  and  teachers  of  business. 

The  “case  method”  will  be  used  in  analyzing  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  in  the  problems  of  retail 
distribution,  from  the  view’point  of  the  retail  merchant, 
during  this  transition  period  and  in  inducing  sound 
underlying  policies. 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Special  Session.  Graduate  .School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administrat  on.  .Soldiers  Field.  Boston,  Massa-' 
chusetts. 


YEARS 

ON  59-  STREET'' 

B  LOOMIXGDALE'S 

Specifies 

L^iV150N 

H  Pneumatic  Tubes 


''59  Years  on  S9th  Street”  is  the  current 
slogan  of  this  long-established  New  York 
department  store.  For  59  years  Klooining- 
dale's  has  l>een  steadily  growing  .  .  .  add¬ 
ing  new  departments  .  .  .  adopting  new 
methods  to  serve  its  ever-increasing  number 
of  customers. 


ton  Avenue  addition,  it  is  significant  that 
this  store  should  commission  Lamson  to 
r  design  and  install  a  complete  sales-handling 

system  that  will  number  200  pneumatic  tube 
stations.  Indeed,  it  is  eloquent  proof  that 
Lamson  jiossesses  something  vastly  more  im- 
{Kirtant  than  the  facilities  for  merely  con- 
BBHHH  structing  and  installing  a  tube  system.  What 
is  more  vital  to  any  store  is  Lamson  s  ability 
correctly  to  analyze  the  service  needs  and  to  design  a  tube 
system — custom-built — that  will  economically  handle  the 
load  for  years  to  come. 

Lamson  s  50  years  of  experience  in  the  store  service  field  is 
your  guarantee  of  a  scientifically-designed  system,  properly 
installed. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY,  Incoporated 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


This  is  the  Pneu-Mode  Terminal 
of  coloretl  bakelite  which  harmo¬ 
nizes  with,  and  enhances  the 
beauty  of,  modern  store  fixtures. 


LAMSON 
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a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the  retailers.  Other 
utilities  finance  the  dealers  in  the  wiring  of  homes  and 
the  sale  of  appliances.  In  several  instances  utilities  are 
noted  for  the  attention  with  which  they  study  and 
adopt  new  plans  that  promise  to  aid  retail  merchants 
in  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances. 

And  in  no  instance  ftas  any  backward  step  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

These  examples  of  progress  are  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  United  States,  showing  that  it  is  not 
much,  if  at  all,  a  question  of  some  particular  geograph¬ 
ical  location.  Whatever  hesitation  is  shown  by  a  utility 
in  applying  an  effective  remedy  where  there  is  any 
friction,  undoubtedly  is  due  to  habits  which  became 
fixed  during  the  years  when  the  sale  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  was  initiated  and  fostered  only  by  the  utilities. 
But  that  time  has  passed  and  retailers  are  awake  to 
the  public  acceptance  of  electrical  merchandise,  while 
many  customers  are  beginning  to  wonder  at  conditions 
which  prevent  them  from  buying  in  stores  where 
great  varieties  of  other  kinds  of  merchandise  are  for 
sale.  Such  establishments  as  department  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  house- furnishing  stores  are  natural  outlets 
for  electrical  appliances  and  to  more  and  more  people 
it  seems  strange  that  the  general  rule  of  distribution 
should  be  excepted  in  this  case.  If  a  hardware  store  sells 
coal  stoves,  why  not  electric  ranges?  If  a  hou.se- 
furnishing  store  sells  any  refrigerators,  why  not  electric 
refrigerators  also? 

Legislative  Developments 

These  conditions  are  causing  some  unrest.  In  two 
states  recently  enacted  laws  are  in  force  forbidding 
utilities  to  engage  in  merchandising  anything  but  the 
products  that  they  produce  themselves  in  the  process 
of  generating  electricity  and  gas.  And  in  other  states, 
bills  of  the  same  nature  have  been  introduced  in  the 
legislatures. 

These  bills  are  important  principally  as  evidence 
that  there  is  an  under-current  of  sympathy  with  tlie 


retailers,  who  find  themselves  excluded  from  a  market 
by  circumstances  which  are  beyond  their  power  to 
correct.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  public  effect 
of  this  attempted  legislation  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  states  where  the  bills  are  introduced: 
and  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact  also  that  in  a  state 
where  there  is  any  complaint,  the  effect  will  be  felt 
in  all  i^laces  alike :  in  those  where  the  relations  between  i 
the  retailers  and  their  utilities  are  satisfactory  as  well 
as  in  those  where  unsatisfactory  relations  exist. 

Value  of  Conferences 

In  a  very  large  measure  unsatisfactory  conditions  ' 
are  due  to  misunderstandings,  which  will  yield  to 
friendly  conferences  between  small  committees  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  representatives  of  the  utilities.  Us¬ 
ually,  the  differences  between  the  parties  are  not  so 
great  as  at  first  they  appear  to  be.  Questions  of  ethics 
in  merchandising  are  not  necessarily  difficult  to  solve. 
Experience  has  shown  that  small  committees  of  re¬ 
tailers,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  tJieir  desires,  may 
approach  the  local  utility  with  great  confidence  in 
accomplishing  satisfactory  arrangements. 

To  encourage  these  conferences  is  a  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 

It  welcomes  correspondence  on  this  subject.  If  a  con¬ 
ference  succeeds,  the  Committee  wishes  to  learn  of 
it.  If  a  conference  seems  to  be  unsuccessful,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  anxious  to  know  the  reasons  why — to  know 
all  of  the  particulars. 

This  is  an  urgent  and  cordial  invitation  to  accept 
thi  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee’s  aid 
in  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties  that  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  may  be  ex¬ 
periencing. 

Ccmniunieations  should  be  addressed  to  G.  H. 
Paine,  Executive  Secretary,  Electrical  Merchandising  [ 
Joint  Committee,  225  IVest  34tli  Street,  Nezv  York,  I 
.V.  Y.—The  Editor.  [ 


Fashion  Training  in  Men's  Wear  Departments 
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detailed  fall  fashion  forecast  which  is  presented  in  a 
division  meeting  by  a  representative  of  the  fashion 
bureau.  This  forecast  covers  materials,  colors, 
silhouette,  and  related  items.  This  meeting  is  followed 
by  one  for  each  department,  at  which  merchandise  in 
the  particular  stock  is  discussed  in  its  relation  to  the 
general  style  trend.  Merchandise  from  related  depart¬ 
ments  is  also  considered  and  the  problems  of  suggestive 
selling  and  ensemble  selling  are  discussed  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  ensemble  selling  outlined.  At  these  depart¬ 
mental  meetings  a  training  representative  is  in  charge. 
Of  course  the  buyer  of  the  department  takes  an  active 
part  and  the  merchandise  manager  of  the  division  is 
present,  but  the  real  coordination  between  departments 
is  provided  by  the  training  representative.  In  Nov¬ 
ember  a  special  training  period  for  the  Christmas 
season  is  carried  out.  There  is  a  special  course  for  new 


salesmen,  and  all  salespersons  are  instructed  with 
respect  to  the  Christmas  merchandise. 

Fashion  Show  For  Men's  Styles 

One  leading  New  York  store  has  tried  an  inter¬ 
esting  plan  by  including  men's  fashions  in  the  re¬ 
gular  fashion  show  for  the  season.  Instead  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  seasonal  fashion  show  to  women’s  apparel, 
men's  and  children’s  merchandise  was  also  displayed. 
Men  in  the  store  modeled  men’s  wear  in  just  the  same 
way  that  women  employees  modeled  women’s  ready- 
to-wear.  This  show  was  open  only  to  the  employees 
of  the  store,  and  was  a  part  of  the  regular  training 
program  of  the  store.  At  first  the  men  were  reticent 
about  modeling  clothes,  but  after  the  first  experience, 
the  theatrical  characteristic  of  the  affair  with  its  real 
interest  broke  down  any  hesitation  which  the  men  had 
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had  tu  the  plan.  The  gannents  and  accessories  shown 
in  any  set  included  those  for  men.  women,  and  children. 
Each  .set  related  to  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as.  for 
e.Kample,  one  set  covered  formal  morning  wear,  where¬ 
as  in  another  set,  formal  evening  wear  w’as  stressed. 
Another  group  covered  sports  wear  and  another  busi¬ 
ness  attire,  etc.  This  store  found  this  type  of  endeavor 
very  effective  and  their  emp’oyees  evinced  considerable 
enthusiasm  for  the  plan. 

.\nother  large  dei)artment  store  restricted  its  men’s 
fashion  afforts  to  general  courses  on  textiles,  which 
were  open  to  men  as  well  as  women  salespersons.  This 
store  also  had  color  courses  and  held  meetings  in  de¬ 
partments.  at  which  merchandise  executives  took  an 
active  i)art  in  explaining  style  trends  and  points  with 
rcsiK'ct  to  new  merchandise.  Ensemhles  were  develop¬ 
ed  in  these  meetings  through  the  cot)ptration  of  various 
departments. 

.Several  retail  stores  have  referred  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  training  course  supplied  by  one  of  the  leading 
wholesale  houses  to  its  retail  agents.  This  service  is 
in  the  form  of  films  and  a  projecting  machine.  Much 
of  the  training  in  color,  line,  and  design  is  taken  care 
of  by  these  films. 

Another  .service  which  several  training  directors  as 
well  as  huyers  have  found  helpful  is  the  trade  mag¬ 
azine.  Pictorial  illustration  and  pencil  designs  of 
inxlels  are  very  helpful  in  training  salesmen  and 
women.  The  reports  of  fabric,  color,  and  design,  and 


of  window  display  and  the  general  management  prob¬ 
lems  of  clothing  stores  and  departments  to  be  found 
in  them  stimulate  the  sales  force.  One  retail  store 
reix>rted  to  the  writer  that  it  furnished  copies  of  the 
leading  ones  to  all  its  salesmen  regularly. 

The  writer  made  a  hurried  survey  among  a  few 
department  stores  and  siiecialty  shops,  which  were  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  trade  as  being  outstandingly  success¬ 
ful  in  men’s  wear.  In  two  cases,  there  was  little 
evidence  of  formal  training  of  salesmen  by  classroom 
methods,  but  there  was  individual  instruction  following 
actual  sales,  given  by  men  who  were  real  geniuses 
lx)th  as  to  knowledge  of  correct  merchandise  and  as 
to  psychology  of  selling.  In  the  other  cases,  there 
was  classroom  instruction  on  fabrics,  designs,  colors, 
suggestive  selling,  ensemble  creation.  The  stores  which 
had  made  an  effort  to  train  .salespersons  certainly  had 
enviable  reputations. 

Xot  every  store  will  want  a  reputation  for  style 
leadership ;  some  may  prefer  a  price  appeal  with  no 
emj)hasis  on  fashion :  others  may  choose  a  middle 
ground.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  may  be  accomplished  hy  im¬ 
proving  retail  salesmenshi])  through  training  in  fashion 
trends.  In  times  like  these,  some  stores  have  found 
it  desirable  to  be  able  to  offer  customers  something 
besides  a  price  appeal.  Giving  better  fashion  service 
has  been  one  way  to  help  lift  an  organization  out  of 
a  purely  competitive  price  war. 


Join  the  swelling  chorus  of  department  stores  now  using  envelope 
bags  for  SHOES,  BOOKS,  UMBRELLAS,  DRESSES,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  odd-shaped  merchandise  . . .  From  a  package  of  pins  to  a  hat 
or  a  frock  ...  an  envelope  bag  is  the  modern  method  of  wrapping. 


JPor  Every  Notion,  •  • 
.1  Notion  Bag 

We  feature  merchandise  envelope  bags 
for  nearly  every  wrapping  purpose,  and 
at  prices  brought  down  by  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  efficient,  modern  plant. 
Save  wrapping  costs,  encourage  the 
carry-it-home  idea  by  using  envelope 
bags  throughout  the  store  .  .  .  Write  for 
samples  and  prices  to  meet  your  needs. 


WOLF  BROTHERS 


Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

332  N.  12th  ST _ PHILADELPHIA 
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on  which  the  old  time  merchants  used  to  operate  are 
still  the  foundation  on  which  our  business  rests,  and 
these  principles,  simply  stated,  are  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  goods  at  a  reasonable  profit  with  expense  kept 
in  proportion  to  sales. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  specific  ways  and  means  of  keeping  expense  in 
projxjrtion  to  profit  in  1931.  This  has  been  done  and 
will  be  done  again  before  the  Convention  is  over.  I 
do,  however,  feel  that  in  the  face  of  this  crisis,  in  the 
face  of  net  losses  and  jjerhaps  increasing  net  losses 
for  many  stores,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Iwinkruptcy 
of  a  number  of  stores,  all  over  the  country,  that  this 
is  the  time  to  return  as  much  as  possible  to  the  simple 
principles  of  the  old  time  merchants,  and  to  do  away 
with  many  of  the  frills  that  we  have  built  up  in  these 
last  ten  years.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  give 
up  anything  that  we  have  learned  about  scientific  man¬ 
agement.  but  rather  that  we  make  more  intelligent  use 
of  these  principles  and  that  we  do  away  with  unnec¬ 
essary  oj)erations. 

This  is  the  time  to  reprocess  all  of  our  ojicrations 
with  an  entirely  fresh  view])oint,  and  to  put  our  o])er- 
atifjns  on  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  basis. 

This  is  the  time  to  keep  our  heads  and  to  jdan 
minutely  and  carefully  what  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  store,  and  to  execute  these  plans  forcefully  and 
aggressively. 

This  is  the  time  for  strengthening  the  comparative¬ 
ly  weaker  judgment  of  our  subordinates  with  cnir  own 
maturer  judgment,  and  for  the  closest  iK)ssib!e  atten¬ 
tion  on  our  ])art  to  details,  especially  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  ex])ense. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  closest  possible  coordination 
among  tlie  key  executives  in  the  store,  to  prevent  over- 
lapjHng  of  functions  and  to  insure  sympathetic  har¬ 
mony  and  coojteration  among  all  the  executives  in 
their  operations. 

This  is  the  time  for  us  to  begin  to  regain  for 
our  store  .some  of  the  services  and  privileges  which 
we  have  needlessly  and  wastefully  given  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  these  last  years. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  clearer  determination  than 
ever  of  the  type  of  custtmiers  that  come  into  the  store 
and  for  the  most  aggressive  and  forceful  catering  to 
the.se  customers. 

Faith  and  Courage  Essential 

There  is  one  more  vital  requirement  for  profitable 
management  in  1931.  This  is  something  that  you  can¬ 
not  work  out  on  a  ljudget,  something  that  you  e'annot 
feel  or  touch,  something  that  you  cannot  trade  in,  and 
yet  it  is,  to  my  mind,  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  of  the  other  things  that  I  have  stated.  That 
one  thing  is  faith  and  courage.  Faith  in  our  country, 
faith  in  our  state,  faith  in  our  city,  faith  in  our  store, 
and  with  it  all  a  courage  bolstered  up  by  this  faith 
that  will  enable  us  to  fight  through  th^se  hard  times 
and  to  come  out  on  top.  That  faith  and  that  courage 
we  must  not  only  have  ourselves,  but  we  must  try 
to  impart  to  every  individual  in  our  organization. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  taken  some  terrific  knocks 
and  have  gone  through  some  bitter  times — times  cal¬ 
culated  to  discourage  even  the  bravest.  The  prevailing 


spirit  of  pessimism  and  depression  has  done  mcjre  to 
sap  the  vitality  of  a  g5od  many  stores  and  has.  there¬ 
fore.  done  more  to  make  matters  worse,  than  almost 
any  other  thing  that  1  know  of. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  anfl  I  do  not  propose  to  predict 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  sudden  burst  of  prosperity 
in  1931,  but  I  do  have  hopes  for  a  better  year  and 
better  years  to  come,  and  I  have  supreme  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  country,  and  in  our  alnlity  to 
fight  through  this  depression. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  feel  this  way.  Our  country, 
with  7^(  of  the  world's  population,  consiiincs: 

4(S9f  of  its  coffee 

53%  of  its  tin 

40''f  of  its  rubber 

21%  of  its  sugar 

72%  of  its  silk 

36%  of  its  coal 

42%  of  its  pig  iron 

47%  of  its  copper 

f)9%  of  its  crude  petroleum 

75%  of  its  automobiles 

It  has  60%  of  the  telephine  and  telegraph  lines, 
33%  of  the  railroads,  and  us.*s  35%  of  the  world’s 
electric  power. 

With  6%  of  the  world’s  area,  we  produce: 

70%  of  its  oil 
60%  of  its  wheat 
60%  of  its  corn 
50%  of  its  copper 
50%  of  its  pig  iron 
40%  of  its  lead 
40%  of  its  coal 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  country  with  ajqwoxiniately 
7%  of  the  world’s  population  and  6%  of  the  world’s 
area,  that  can  produce  and  consume  about  50%  of 
the  world’s  g  >ods,  can  be  anything  but  fundamentally 
sound,  and  if  we  have  faith  in  it  and  in  ourselves,  and 
if  we  impart  this  faith  to  those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact,  we  are  bound  to  coma  through  with  Hying 
colors. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  human  being  that 
when  he  is  in  trouble,  he  thinks  his  troubles  are  greater 
than  anything  that  has  ever  gone  before.  Yet  there 
have  been  other  periods  of  depression  and  there  have 
Iveen  other  individuals  with  troubles  as  great  and 
greater  than  ours,  who  have  come  through  with  Hving 
colors.  Let  me  read  you  four  brief  letters  that  I  have 
come  across  recently,  written  by  men  who  were  in 
difficulty,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  be  to  the  i)()int. 
The  first  one  reads : 

“I  am  tired  almost  to  death  with  the  backward 
motion  of  things,  and  I  solemnly  protest  that  a  reward 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  would  not  indue.*  ni.*  to 
undergo  what  I  do.  Your  imagination  can  scarce  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  situation  more  distressing  than  mine."  'I'his 
man  seemed  pretty  well  depressed,  didn’t  he? 

The  second  letter  reads:  "I  am  now  the  most  m  ser- 
able  man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were  e<[ually  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  wh  )le  human  family,  there  would  not 
be  one  cheerful  face  on  earth.  Whether  I  shall  ever 
be  better,  I  cannot  tell.  I  awfully  forebode  I  shall  nrtt. 
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To  remain  as  I  am  is  quite  impossible.  I  niust  die 
to  be  better,  it  appears  to  me.  I  can  write  no  more.” 
With  all  of  the  troubles  which  we  have  undergone  in 
the  last  year,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  were  nearly 
as  great  as  those  of  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

Let  me  read  you  the  third  letter;  “What  madness 
impells  me  to  desire  my  own  destruction?  Why  am 
I  in  the  world?  Since  death  must  come  to  me.  why 
should  it  not  be  as  well  to  kill  myself?  If  I  were  sixty 
years  old  or  more,  I  would  wait  patiently  for  nature 
to  finish  her  course,  but  since  I  began  life  in  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misfortune  and  nothing  gives  me  pleasure,  why 
should  1  endure  these  days  when  nothing  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  in  prospers?”  Here  was  a  man  so  beset  by 
trouble  that  he  actually  was  on  the  verge  of  suicide. 

Do  you  know  who  these  mL*n  were?  The  first  was 
George  W  ashington — The  second  was  .\braham  Lin¬ 
coln — The  Third  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Now  let  me  read  you  a  few  lines  from  a  letter, 
written  by  Thomas  Paine.  He  says,  “These  are  the 
times  that  try  men’s  souls.  Yet  wt  have  this  consola¬ 
tion  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheaply 
we  esteem  too  lightly :  'tis  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  its  value.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  face  the  problems 
of  1931.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  determine 
to  give  our  stores  better  management  than  they  have 
ever  had  before,  for  better  management  today  is  a 
greater  necessity  than  ever  before.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  does  business  need  a  strong  heart,  a  clear  mind 
and  a  firm  hand.  If  we  approach  our  problems  this 
year  as  business  statesmen  and  not  as  petty  shop¬ 
keepers.  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  we  will 
achieve  Profitable  Store  Management  in  1931. 


Bound  Copies  of  The  Bulletin 

.\  few  bound  volumes  of  The  Bulletin  for  1930 
are  still  available.  During  the  past  year,  much  valuable 
information  for  every  store  e.xecutive  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  monthly  issues,  which  should  be  available 
for  ready  reference. 

If  you  did  not  receive  The  Bulletin  last  year  or 
did  not  have  your  copies  bound,  you  will  want  one  of 
these  volumes.  The  price  is  $5.00  each. 


Training  Contingents 

“Training  Contingents”  gives  a  summary  of  training 
methods  as  used  by  a  number  of  stores.  It  outlines  a 
suggested  general  background  course  for  contingents. 
It  includes  examples  of  training  material  and  gives 
brief  outlines  of  merchandise  information  as  needed  in 
fifteen  departments. 

Copies  of  this  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  Association 
$1.50. 


\  ogue  has  prepared  a  series  of  fifteen  minutes  radio 
fashion  talks  for  store  broadcasts.  These  cover  the 
high  spots  of  news  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  are 
intended  for  presentation  under  the  sponsorship  of  one 
store  in  each  locality. 


SOABAR  MEANS 

COMPLETE 

PRICE  MARKING  SERVICE 

first,  MACHINES: 

S  o  a  b  a  r  Machines  mark  and 
attach  tickets  to  nierchandi.se  — 
neatly  and  rapidly.  The  new 
Clip  Ticketing  Machine  clips 
them  gently  hut  firmly  to  a  wide 
variety  of  items.  Sew  and  Pin 
Ticketing  Machines  handle  all 
standard  goods.  Label  and  Tag 
Markers  clearly  and  quickly 
mark  several  sizes  of  tags  or 
gummed  labels. 


then,  TICKETS  and  LABELS: 

For  use  with  Soabar  Marking 
and  Attaching  Machines.  Soabar 
makes  Clip,  Sew  and  Pin  Tickets, 
as  well  as  Gummed  Labels,  String 
Tickets  and  Tags.  Good  quality 
paper,  with  a  clear  printing  sur¬ 
face,  assures  plainly  marked 
tickets  at  all  times. 


When  you  visit  the  Concurrent 
Conventions  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
in  Washington  on  May  25  to  28 
be  sure  to  see  the  Soabar  exhibit 
at  Booth  No.  12. 

SOABAR  COMPANY 

PHILA.  PA. 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 
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5.  Hhic 

6.  Purple 
H.  Neutrals 

1.  Black 

Grev 

2.  White 

III.  Intermediate  colors 
A.  Standard  names 

1.  Yellow  and  Green 

2.  Blue  and  Green 

3.  Blue  and  Purple 

4.  Red  and  Purple 

5.  Red  and  Orange 

6.  Orange  and  Yellow 


IW  Principles  of  Balance 

A.  Symmetrical  vs.  unsymmetrical  arrangement 

B.  Proper  proix)rtioning 

1.  Space 

2.  W'eight 

3.  Color 

C.  Proper  arrangement  of  individual  articles 
Showing  of  unique  features 

V.  Preparation  of  fi.xtures  and  merchandise 

A.  Clean 

B.  Polished 

C.  Pressed 

I).  Filled  out  to  look  well 


Popular  A’ame 

1.  Chartreuse  and  Citronelle 

2.  Lake  Blue  and  Gendarme 

3.  Gentian  and  Indei^endence 

4.  Opera.  Plum.  Wine.  Burgundy 

5.  Tangerine  and  Polo  Red 

6.  Sunni  and  Maize 

Display  Course — Second  Meeting 
Color  Combination 

I.  Variations 

Mixing  standard  colors  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  gives  unlimited  tones. 

II.  Dimensions  of  Color 

A.  Warmth  or  coolness 

B.  Light  or  darkness 

C.  Brightness  or  dullness 

III.  Combinations  or  harmonies 

A.  Related  shades 

Tones  of  one  color  scale 

B.  Contrasting 

Diagonally  across  the  circle 

C.  Whole  scale  of  a  color 

D.  Combinations  with  black  and  white 

Display  Course — Third  Meeting 
Design 


I.  Color 


Display  Course — 1929 
Revieiv 


1. 

9 


3. 


4. 


5. 


W'hat  are  primary  colors?  Secondary? 

Why  are  these  important? 

What  are  intermediate  colors?  Their  popular 
names  ? 


Select  illustrative  pieces  of  merchandise 
Properties  of  color 

a.  Hue 

b.  \’alue 

c.  Intensity 

d.  W'armth-coolness 

e.  Advancing-receding 

Principles  in  use  of  color 

a.  Small  quantity  of  intense  or  heavy 

b.  Same  intensity  in  equal  areas 

c.  Background  neutral 

d.  Arrangement  as  in  nature — lower,  darker 
Harmonies 


a.  Dominating 
1).  Complimentary 

c.  Analagous 

d.  Triads 

e.  Contrasting 


!  Illustrated  by  Materials 
■and  color  circle 

J 


I.  Characteristics  of  Good  Taste 

A.  Harmony 

B.  Projwrtion 

C.  Balance 

1 1.  Principles  of  Harmony 

A.  Sha{)e 

B.  Size 

C.  Texture 
1).  Idea 

E.  Color 

HI.  Princiides  of  Projjortion 
.\.  Correct  sjjacing 

B.  Choice  of  correct  sizes 

C.  Grouping  of  sizes 

D.  Center  of  Interest 

E.  Unit  Groups 


1 1.  Design 

1.  What  are  elements  of  good  display? 

1.  Color 

2.  Design 

3.  Story 

a.  See  picture  before  you  begin 
1).  Have  center  of  interest 

2.  Principles  of  Design 

1.  Harmony,  or  unity 

a.  Good  and  poor  examples 

2.  Balance 

a.  Kinds 

b.  Newspaper  advertisements  as  illustra¬ 
tions.  and  pictures  of  display 

3.  Proportion — what  it  is 
Continued  on  page  326 
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The  Controller’s  Forum 

Continued  from  page  302 


cations.  Two  other  factors  must  then  be  watched, — 
Sices,  and  lastly.  Styles.  But,  these  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  factors  should  Not  be  tied  up  with  your  unit  con¬ 
trol,  unless  you  want  to  commit  the  usual  fallacy  of 

(building  monuments  of  detail  that  hide  a  clear  vision 
of  the  more  important  factors. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me.  Styling  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  building  a  style  stock,  but 
it  is  not  so  important  in  stock  control  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Every  now  and  then  protests  are  registered  stating 
that  unit  control  is  not  working  the  great  advantages 
its  proponents  claim  for  it.  Where  unit  control  has 
[  failed  to  function,  one  of  three  things  is  true : 

(a).  It  is  not  set  up  in  full  recognition  of  the 
correct  principles  involved. 

(b).  Its  information  is  not  intelligently  interpreted, 

(c).  It  is  not  used  merely  for  merchandising  but 
is  also  tied  up  for  official  inventory  purposes. 

^  Wherever  a  unit  control  system  is  tied  up  with  in- 
,  ventory  requirements,  it  invariably  is  a  failure.  Why  ? 

I  Because  for  inventory  purposes  it  must  be  100  per 

I  cent  correct,  while  for  merchandising  purposes  it  need 

^  not  be.  The  endeavor  to  make  it  serve  official  inven¬ 

tory  purposes  invariably  results  in  setting  up  so  many 
bookkeeping  safe-guards  as  to  make  the  keeping  of 
unit  control  records  a  nuisance, — too  costly  to  make 
it  worth  while  and  too  detailed  to  serve  its  purpose. 

To  make  the  life  of  the  modem  Retailer  more  inter¬ 


esting,  we  now  have  with  us.  evidently  as  a  permanent 
institution,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  Shopper — and  of 
course,  a  new  set  of  statistics — Comparative  Pricing 
And  Comparative  Values.  More  power  to  this  new 
institution,  say  I.  if  it  is  to  act  as  a  stimulant  and  a 
balance  wheel.  But,  you  will  forgive  me  I  know,  if 
I  observe  that  in  the  keen  competitive  struggle,  this 
question  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Retailer 
— If  retailing  is  war,  is  its  main  objective  the  captur¬ 
ing  of  the  customer’s  good-will  or  the  destruction  of 
all  competition  as  a  common  enemy? 

A  word  on  the  relation  of  statistics  to  expense — 
While  I  firmly  believe  that  merchandise  statistics  can 
serve  the  greatest  purpose,  only  when  collected,  sub¬ 
divided  and  studied  under  broad  and  general  classi¬ 
fications  and  principles,  in  relation  to  expense  I  hold 
the  opposite  point  of  view.  The  most  detailed  study, 
check-up  and  application  must  be  made — if  necessary 
— Hower's  new  "yard  stick’’  should  be  applied  to  every 
dollar  spent.  While  the  present  level  of  business  will 
not  be  with  us  always,  it  will  stay  for  a  long  time, 
and  while  we  are  waiting  for  new  levels,  we  must 
assume  that,  "what  is — will  be’’,  and  then  cut  our 
“expense  suit’’  to  measure. 

Just  as  long  as  each  department  will  be  individually 
managed  and  bought  for,  just  so  long  will  each  depart¬ 
ment  take  on  the  color  and  personality  of  its  directing 
head,  and  its  results  will  show  the  collective  intelligence 
and  co-operation  of  the  Buyer,  Merchandise  Man  and 
Controller. 


<  STORE  FIXTURES 


RETAILING  IN  mi  - 

Building  soundly  from  1930  experiences  will  mean  many  things  to 
many  minds,  but  one  common  objective  will  prevail — that  of  selling 
sufficient  merchandise  at  prices  to  yield  a  net  profit. 

While  formulating  policies  and  strengthening  organization,  do  not 
fail  to  question  store  plan  and  equipment. 

Is  the  store  planned  to  make  a  maximum  of  the  area  really  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  does  the  equipment  provide  display  facilities  for  adequate, 
continuous  stimulation  of  public  interest  by  dramatizing  the  goods 
offered  for  sale? 


A  copy  of  our  portfolio  will  suggest  what  we  can 
showing  what  we  have  done  for  others. 

do  for  you  by 

F.  X.  GANTER  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

\  IIMOOOOImgL^X 

S'  ^sspggty 

NORTHWESTERN  FURNITURE  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS- 

THE  QuInCY  show  CASE  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILL 
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SECOND  MEETING 
New  Angles  of  the  Job 


Content 

Review 

How  to  keep  an  interest  in  job 
Think  about  it 
See  all  of  its  possibilities 
Learn  new  angles 

New  Angles  of  Retailing 
Emphasis  on  fashion 
Ensemble  idea 
“Trading  up“ 

Points  involved  in  “trading  up” 

Accurate  knowledge  of  values  as  seen  by 
one  who  selects 
one  who  sells 
one  who  buys 

Sense  of  appreciation 
Raised  standards 
Examples  in 

Packard  advertising 
Gorham  silver 

Effective  selling  points 
Distinctiveness  Workmanship 
Quality  Finish 

Economy  Style 

Style  Information 

Authentic  advice  regarding  current  styles  and  their 
appropriateness  for  the  individual 


Method 

Ask  for  experiences  related  to  last  week’s  discussion  of 
how  to  determine  customers’  wants  quickly — how  to 
meet  objections 

Introduce  by  story  of  actress  whose  difficulty  after  she 
learned  role  was  to  think 

Illustrate  by  fact  that  business  does  not  fail,  but  in¬ 
dividuals 

Recall  advice  to  Junior  graduating  class  to  keep  on 
learning 

Ask  what  are  some  new  angles  of  retailing,  and  discuss 
each 

Get  suggestion  from  group  of  points  involved  in 
“trading  up” 


Ask  for  other  examples  of  raised  standards  created  by 
advertising 


Ask  for  most  effective  selling  points  for  higher  price 
merchandise 


Build  up  definition  of  style  information  from  group 
suggestions  and  explain  that  it  is  not  merely  de¬ 
scription 


Assignment — Work  particularly  on  “trading 
up”  and  note  results 


THIRD  MEETING 


“Human  Pulling 

Content 

Review 

Consideration  of  “human  pulling  power”  of  a  store 

Policy  of  management 
Advertising 
Attitude  of  sales  force 
helpful 

well  informed 
interested 

Imjxjrtance  of  interest 
Lightens  work 
Produces  good  sales  record 
Helps  in  understanding  people 

Other  important  things  learned  from  selling  experience 
Knowledge  of  merchandise  values 
Confidence 
Patience 

Improved  selling  technique 


Power”  of  a  store 

Method 

Ask  for  week’s  experiences  in  “trading  up”  attempts 

Ask  what  things  contribute  to  store’s  “human  pulling 
power” 

Consider  what  phases  of  attitude  most  appeals  to  custo¬ 
mer 


Ask  what  importance  interest  has  for  salesperson 


Get  personal  illustrations  of  other  important  things 
learned  from  selling  experience 


An  Invitation 

to  the 

Controllers’  Congress  Convention 

May  25-26-27-28,  1931 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


V^e  know  you  will  Find  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Convention  unusually  interesting  this  year,  and  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  exhibit  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  while  you  are  there  .  .  .  We  will 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  receive  you  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  latest  Underwood,  Elliott-Fisher  and 
Sundstrand  machines — time-and-labor  saving 
equipment  not  previously  exhibited — which  will  be 
on  display  at  Booths  Nos.  28,  29  and  30. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company- 
General  Office  Equipment  Corporation 

342  Madison  Avenue  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNDERWOOD,  ELLIOTT-FISHER,  SUNDSTRAND— SPEED  THE  WORLD’S  BUSINESS 
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Mistakes  most  commonly  made  by  salesperson  who  is  Consider  mistakes  most-  commonly  made  by  inexjterU 
inexj)erienced  enced  salesperson 

Talks  too  much 
Talks  too  little 
Does  not  show  initiative 
Shows  lack  of  confidence 

Evidence  of  lack  of  confidence  Ask  for  evidences  of  lack  of  confidence  and  illustra* 

Showing  too  much  merchandise  tions  of  each 

Lack  of  demonstration 
Failure  to  make  suggestions 
Too  ready  agreement  with  customer's  opinion 
Fear  of  losing  sale 

“Salespeople  are  not  employed  primarily  to  make  sales”  Present  quotation  and  discuss 

Imixjrtance  of  “customer  contact”  in  Hriefly  discuss  importance  of  “customer  contact”  and 

creating  good  will  results  if  handled  well 

making  return  customers 
building  up  clientele 

Assignment — Note  how  many  new  “customer 
contacts”  you  are  able  to  make 
this  week,  where  you  feel  cer-  • 
tain  of  customers  returning  to 
you 

FOURTH  MEETING 

Content 

Review 

Characteristics  of  100%  salesi)erson 
Good  sales  record 
Low  credits 
Good  stockkeeper 
Makes  return  customers 
Works  well  with  others 
Uses  suggestive  selling  skillfully 


CONTROLLER— ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT 

Thirteen  years  experience  as  General  Executive,  Auditor 
and  Comptroller  including  merchandise  control ;  standardized 
chain  systems,  purchased  supplies.  Connected  with  large  chain 
stores,  large  department  stores,  manufacturing  plants,  chart¬ 
ered  accountants.  A  qualified  analyst  on  merchandising,  opera¬ 
tions,  planning  and  financial  activities ;  coversant  in  writing  and 
talking  with  store  heads,  plant  presidents  and  handling  buyers. 
Thirty-three  years  of  age,  American,  Protestant,  married,  well 
educated.  E-31-31. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

T  irr.  Fifteen  years’  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 

CON  1  ROLLER  and  personnel  director.  Practical  supervising  experience  in 

Controller,  eleven  years  experience.  During  last  connection  merchandise,  operating,  non-selling  and  clerical,  having  300 

inventories  and  expenses  were  materially  reduced  while  sales  employees  under  his  direction.  Has  had  special  mail  order 

were  slightly  increased,  with  the  result  that  the  present  owners  training.  Married,  age  41,  of  executive  appearance.  Good 

were  given  largest  amount  of  net  profit  they  had  ever  received.  references.  E-32-3L 

Immediately  available.  E-28-31. 

CONTROLLER  CONTROLLER 

Controller,  systematizer,  ten  years  C.  P.  A.  and  department  Controller,  thorough  mercantile  and  public  experience.  Has 
store  experience.  Now  in  West,  prefers  eastern  store.  Un-  also  been  merchandise  manager  in  first  class  department  store, 

derstands  details  of  merchandise  and  expense  control,  and  the  Desires  job  as  controller  in  department  or  specialty  store, 

most  modern  office  practice.  E-29-31.  E-33-31. 

CONTROLLER— ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE 

MANAGER  GENER.^L  M.\N.\GER 

Experienced  department  store  executive  well  versed  in  per-  Fifth  Ave.  department  store,  five  and  a  half  vears.  .Mso 
sonnel  problems  and  management.  Has  occupied  positions  of  seven  and  a  half  years  women’s  and  misses’  apparel  Fifth 

controller  and  assistant  merchandise  manager.  Capable  of  tak-  Ave.  specialty  shop.  Thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  various 

ing  full  charge.  Satisfactory  references.  Experience  in  both  mtKlern  department  store  systems,  capable  and  successful  or- 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  R.  R.  A.  stores.  E-30-31.  ganizer  and  personnel  builder.  E-34-31. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we  will  not  take  employ¬ 
ees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a  place  i«  another. 
Persons  employed  i»»  any  member  store  may  secure  help 
from  the  Association  in  finding  another  position  only 
upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the  head  of 
the  member  store. 


TOO  Per  Gent”  Selling 


Method 


Ask  for  report  of  new  customer  contacts  made  during 
week 

Ask  each  otie  in  group  to  suggest  some  characteristics 
of  “100%”  salesjierson 

Discuss  whether  highest  sales  record  is  essential 


.u'  CO 
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Characteristics  of  “100%”  sale 
Beginning 
Pleasant  greeting 
Few  questions 

Prompt  showing  of  mcrchaiulise 
Eiitluisiasm  in  presenting  inerchaiulise 

Conduct  of  sale 

Interested  and  intelligent  attention  to 
customer 
merchandise 
.  customer  reaction 

Use  of  informational  and  api)ropriate  selling  jjoints 

Suggestion  of  other  merchandise 
X'alue 

Indicates  interest 
Adds  prestige 
Increases  sales 

Closing 

Attention  to  very  end 
Hrief  comments 

Conviction  of  customer’s  satisfaction 

.-Issignnu'itt—Ch 


Ask  each  one  in  group  to  suggest  some 
of  “100%”  sale  with  illustration 


characteristic 


Ask  value  of  suggestive  selling  an*l  get  (lersonal  ex- 
|)eriences  of  its  use 


Summari/.e  suggestions  hrietly  under  headings  t>f  he- 
ginning,  conduct  of  sale,  and  closing 


Check  yourself  on  each  }H)int  (tf 
100%  salesjRTSon  and  selling 
methcKls,  and  try  to  strengthen 
your  own  particular  weaknesses 


NEW 


American 


set 

^  "  PRICE  MARKING 

MACHINES 

ECONOMICALLY  and  SPEEDILY  prints  neat  legible 
price  marking  information  even  where  each  ticket  bears 
different  nunil)er  or  letter  combinations. 
PARTICULARLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  for  marking 
small  lots  as  Ready  to  Wear,  Infants  Wear,  Furniture, 
etc. — Also  re-ticketing  gootls  returned,  and  price  changes. 
PORTABLE — Weighs  less  than  2  pounds  and  may  be 
moved  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  store  for 
emergency  marking. 

WILL  PRINT  on  almost  any  size  ticket  or  label. 
CONSTRUCTION  —  Steel  tlu-oughout  —  the  printing 
characters  engraved  on  steel  wheels,  assuring  sharp 
clear  impressions. 

M.\DE  SPECIAL  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

220-230  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London,  Paris 

List  of  a  few  Representative  Stores  nsinq  the  American 


A  Touch  oi  the  Finfere  changet 
the  printing  combinations.  Thus — 
12  AK  1M«I  becomes  I  BK  S5C4 


List  of  a  few  Representative  Stores  nsinr?  the 
Speed  Set  Price  Marking  Machines 

Fre<rk  Lorser  &  Co.,  Inc . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc .  “  “ 

The  Xanim  Store  .  “  “ 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son.  Inc....  “  “  “ 

llloominxflale’s  .  “  “  “ 

National  Dept.  Stores.  Inc.  ...  “  “  “ 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  . Boston,  Mass. 

Kresse  Dept.  Stores  . Newark,  N.  J. 

Blauner's,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BROOKLYN 


9AS-12345 


125.65 


9AS-12345 


125.65 
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Boft^s  A  Buhl  . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Myer  Siegel  &  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Barnard  Hirsch  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frederick  &  Weingarten  Co.  “  *' 

The  Paris_  Co . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co . Portland,  Oregon 

Gold  &  Co.  . Lincoln,  Nebraska 

E.  E.  Atkinson  &  Co . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

The  Bailey  Co . Cleveland.  Ohio 

Kaufman  Stores  . Richmond.  Va. 
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Merchandising  Home  Furnishings 


Excerjrts  of  the  sjieeches  at  several  of  the  divisional 
meetings  held  by  the  Merchandise  Managers  Division 
at  the  February  Convention,  are  given  in  the  following 
pages.  Digests  of  other  talks  presented  at  these  rneet- 
ings  will  be  published  in  the  coming  issues  of  The 
Bulletin.  The  divisional  meetings  this  year  empha¬ 
sized  again  the  strong  interest  in  and  need  for  con¬ 
ferences  of  this  kiiul,  where  merchandising  executives 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  store  can  get  together 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  their  particular  departments. 
I'his  year,  for  the  first  time,  manufacturers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  present  their  angle  of  the  problems  being 
discussed.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  about  better  relations 
and  more  cooperation  between  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  in  this  way.  The  excerpts  given  below  are  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  very  pertinent  statement,  presented  by  one 
of  the  divisional  chairmen,  on  the  question  of  cooper¬ 
ation  l)etween  retailers  and  manufacturers. 


Closer  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  is  nothing  new.  For  years  it  has  been  urged 
as  an  essential  for  the  success  of  both.  but.  with  few 
e.xceptions,  this  much  discussed  closer  cooperation  has 
remained  more  a  gesture  and  a  desire  than  an  actuality. 
To  want  to  cooperate  is  one  thing  and  to  know  how 
is  still  another.  Too  often,  in  the  relationships  luTween 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  cooperation  has  meant 
the  sacrifice  of  deserved  profits  and  the  granting  of 
unjustified  favors. 

Cooperation  is  not  making  unwarranted  concessions 
or  granting  unjustified  favors.  Cooperation  means 
eliminating  any  condition  that  unnecessarily  inmairs 
profits  or  adds  to  costs  of  manufacture  or  distri¬ 
bution.  It  means  improving  methods  and  agreements, 
so  that  they  will  result  in  mutual  economic  gain  that 
can  be  jiassed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Ccxiper- 
ation  is  intelligent  and  constructive  only  when  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  solution  for  a  definite  condition. 


Home  Furnishings 


When  department  stores  sjiend  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  year’s  advertising  of  home  furnishings  in 
four  months  the  semi-annual  sales  periods  as  quite  a 
few’  are  doing  and  have  been  doing  for  years,  isn  t 
it  obvious  that  they  are  slighting  the  four  good  natural 
selling  months  of  the  spring  and  the  four  similar 
months  of  the  fall,  when  merchandise  can  be  sold  at 
regular  prices  and  regular  profit?  With  only  40  or 
50  jier  cent  of  their  effort  to  get  business  put  forth 
during  these  eight  months,  how  can  they  possibly  do 
an  effective  job  of  promotion? 

Tho.se  eight  months  in  the  spring  and  the  fall  are 
the  natural  seasons  for  jieople  to  buy  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  And  they  do  buy  them  then.  Sales  percentages 
of  furniture  stores,  in  New  York  and  all  over  the 
country,  substantiate  that.  But  department  stores  have 
put  so  much  effort  to  building  up  the  two  actually 
artificial  jieriods  represented  by  the  semi-annual  sales 
that  there  isn’t  much  left,  in  the  way  of  advertising 
or  apparently  of  active  desire  for  business,  for  the 
other  eight  months  of  the  year. 

More  Effective  Promotion  of  Home  Furnishings 

How  far  department  stores  have  carried  forward 
stimulation  of  the  semi-annual  furniture  sales,  at  the 
expense  of  the  regular  profit  selling  seasons  interven¬ 
ing,  is  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  way  they  went  after 
business  in  1930.  If  the  same  effort  to  get  business, 
the  same  desire  for  business,  the  same  drive  for  it, 
were  put  forth  in  the  spring  and  fall  regular  selling 
seasons,  department  stores  would  not  only  do  more 
volume  but  make  more  money  on  home  furnishings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn’t  it  about  time  department 
stores  really  got  into  the  furniture  business?  Though 
there  are  notable  e.xceptions,  we  all  know  many  de- 
IKirtment  stores  actually  are  not  in  the  furniture  busi¬ 
ness.  They’re  in  the  sale  business.  Don’t  say  you 
push  the  semi-annual  sales  because  those  are  the  only 
times  people  will  buy  furniture.  That  really  is  an 
admission  the  store  does  not  know  how  to  merchan¬ 
dise  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Has  the  store 


really  tried  as  hard  to  get  people  to  buy  during  these 
other  eight  months  as  during  the  semi-annual  sales? 
Isn’t  that  the  point?  Do  we  have  to  dumj)  furniture, 
to  get  people  to  buy  it? 

The  study  reveals  another  striking  condition.  .Ajtpar- 
ently  each  of  the  home  furnishings  deiiartments  is 
promoted  on  its  own,  without  much  reference  to  the 
others.  Yet  people  don’t  buy  just  furniture  or  just 
rugs  or  just  draperies.  They  buy  furniture  ami  rugs 
and  draperies.  So  to  obtain  more  effective  ])romoti()n 
of  home  furnishings  it  seems  e.xtremelv  necessarv  to 
coordinate  far  more  than  stores  generallv  do.  the  i)ro- 
motion  of  the  departments  composing  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division. 

We  have  talked  for  several  years  about  coordin.'itiug 
fashions,  coordinating  colors,  coordinating  prices,  hut 
of  what  use  are  these  unless  we  coordinate  the  ])ro- 
motion  of  these  departments  all  these  other  coordin¬ 
ations  lead  up  to  the  job  of  selling  and  measurably 
fail  if  stores  fall  down  there.  If  stores  do  develoj)  such 
a  united  selling  attack,  it  would  give  each  department 
the  benefit  of  the  other  and  by  organizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  as  a  unit  the  selling  power,  the  selling  apiieal,  of 
the  entire  division,  stores  would  be  better  able  to  do 
a  real  job. 

Factors  leading  to  more  effective  promotion  of  home 
furnishings  could  be  summarized  as : 

1.  Coordinated  promotion  of  the  home  fur¬ 

nishings  departments. 

2.  Better  coordination  of  merchandising  and 

advertising. 

3.  More  of  an  effort  to  get  business  in  the 

spring  and  fall  selling  seasons,  when 
merchandise  can  be  sold  at  regular  pro¬ 
fit. 

4.  Development  of  a  merchandising  and  pro¬ 

motional  calendar  which  will  produce  a 
continuous,  su.stained  and  aggressive 
selling  attack  every  month  in  the  year 
thus  building  up  the  present  low  spots 
in  the  sales  curve  by  more  definitely  and 


Unusual  Food  Values 


m  ELECTED  from  the  Best  Produce  in  New 
t  York’s  Wonderful  Markets  .  .  .  Prepared 
by  Chefs  Skilled  in  American  Cookery  .  .  . 
Served  in  Six  Restaurants:  Main  Dining 
Room  .  .  .  Grill  .  .  .  Cafe  .  .  .  Tea  Room 
.  .  .  Fountain  Room  .  .  .  Lunch  Room 

The  Diversity  of  Prices  Attuned 
to  Current  Costs  Will  Please  You 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 

CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 
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deliberately  going  after  business  all  the 
time. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  determination  to  do 
a  steady,  consistent  job  of  selling  to  promote  business, 
every  month,  every  week,  in  the  year — with  the  punch 
in  it  that  indicates  the  store  really  wants  tlie  business. 

China  and  Glassware 

On  account  of  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed 
on  price,  dinnerware  has  to  a  certain  extent  lost  its 
importance  in  tlie  home.  That  is  all  wrong.  Dinner- 
ware  should  be  styled.  The  liest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  a  good  many  china  departments  would  be 
to  close  out  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  patterns  and 
take  a  licking,  if  necessary.  The  tendency  of  the 
manufacturers  today,  when  they  get  an  offer  for  cheap 
merchandise,  is  to  only  offer  patterns  that  cannot  be 
sold  on  their  merit  and  cheap  merchandise  is  of  no 
jiarticular  artistic  merit. 

A  great  deal  more  attention  should  be  given  to  win¬ 
dow  displays  of  china.  It  is  also  a  splendid  idea  to 
display  chinaware  in  the  linen  departments  as  well  as 
in  the  silver  and  glassware  departments,  and  to  sell 
it  in  those  departments  if  practicable  and  possible. 

A  prominent  buyer  told  me  a  few  months  ago  he 
had  had  an  inventory  made  of  his  stock  and  found  68 
per  cent  of  his  investment  was  in  foreign  chinaware 
and  that  his  sales  amounted  to  only  14  per  cent  of 
his  total  sales.  He  couldn’t  see  the  sense  of  continuing 
to  handle  merchandise  in  which  he  had  such  a  low  turn¬ 
over.  Conseciuently,  he  cleaned  out  the  merchandise 
just  as  (juickly  as  he  could  and  concentrated  his  efforts 
on  the  sale  of  American  made  goods.  His  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success  and  he  is  doing  a  splendid 
business. 

'Ihe  (juestion  of  volume  has  generally  l)een  more 
easily  solved  in  a  china  department  than  the  problem  of 
a  profit.  The  department  is  a  very  costly  one  to 
operate  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  try  to  bring  the 
gross  margin  well  above  40  per  cent  and  the  cost  of 
doing  business  down  to  or  below  that  point.  The  study 
of  figures  of  the  china  and  glassware  departmetits  in 
a  number  of  stores  shows  in  the  average  case,  that 
if  the  initial  markup  were  maintained  at  present  levels 
and  markdowns  could  be  brought  down  to  6  per  cent, 
the  department  wtjuld  produce  a  small  profit  with  the 
same  expense  rate  as  in  1929.  The  difficulty  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  markdown  to  6  per  cent  is  ap])arent  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  that  level  will  l)e  reached  easily,  unless  the  size 
of  stocks  is  radically  reduced  to  prevent  depreciation 
and  subsequent  markdowns. 

The  initial  markup  must  be  improved,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  careful  merchandising  and  buying  will  make 
it  possible  to  achieve  a  higher  markup  as  the  fashion 
character  of  the  merchandise  develops.  Indeed  it  is 
this  fashion  character  Which  china  and  glass  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  years,  that  is  bringing  about  the  new 
type  of  merchandising  that  is  reijuired.  The  difficulties 
of  improving  the  markup  in  face  of  keen  competitive 
conditions  are  well  known  but  they  must  l)e  sur- 
m  >unted. 

The  industry  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  .source  of 
profit  which  is  of  assi.stance  to  every  other  department 
in  the  store ;  that  source  is  a  cash  discount.  True  there 


is  a  small  discount  customary  on  glass  and  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  department,  but  on  the  whole,  the  dis¬ 
count  is  negligible.  If  manufacturers  could  realize  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  china  and  glassware 
departments  converted  to  really  profitable  departments 
and  thus  popular  ones  with  tlie  management,  and 
realize  the  importance  of  cash  discounts  in  earning 
a  profit  in  department  stores,  I  believe  they  would 
hasten  to  make  a  fair-sized  cash  discount  a  trade 
practice.  Even  though  the  discount  has  to  he  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  if  this  were  a  trade  practice 
it  would  benefit  all  stores  and  thus  the  industry.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  the  cash  discount  is  generally 
ignored  by  buyers  in  marking  merchandise  and  this 
“hidden  profit”  becomes  a  real  profit. 

The  tendency  of  stores  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  to  reduce  drastically  the  number  of  open  stock 
patterns  carried,  to  permit  a  more  rapid  turnover  and 
a  simplification  of  stock  and  eventually  a  more  rapid 
replacement  of  old  patterns  by  new  ones  which  have 
greater  interest  to  customers  on  account  of  their  new¬ 
ness  and  fashion-rightness.  Fewer  patterns  permit 
closer  study  of  the  action  of  each  and  thus  will  prevent 
accumulation  of  slow-moving  items  which  will  cost 
heavily  in  markdowns  when  the  pattern  slows  up 
enough  to  be  discontinued. 

In  any  stock  of  merchandise  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  markdown  loss  through  changes  in  demand  or 
lower  price  levels  is  a  low  stock,  and  the  increase  in 
the  fashion  character  of  china  makes  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  merchandise  the  department  on  a  low 
stock  and  higher  turnover  basis.  There  are  l)enefits 
from  this  new  situation  which  will  not  only  satisfy 
high  turnover  advocates  and  reduce  markdowns  and 
increase  gross  margin,  but  will  in  a  short  time  oi)en 
the  way  for  a  profitable  operation. 

Benefits  of  New  Methods 

This  reduction  of  patterns  as  well  as  these  smaller 
stocks  will  permit  of  the  following  savings : 

1.  Stock  and  selling  lloor  areas-  will  be  de¬ 

creased  and  rental  charges  thus  reduced 
inasmuch  as  few  patterns  require  less 
space,  through  more  frecpient  reorders 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  stocks. 

2.  Lower  interest  charges  will  result,  of 

course. 

3.  The  salespeople  will  be  able  to  sell  more 

readily  in  a  small  area  with  a  smaller 
stock  to  choose  from  and  should  Ik;  able 
to  handle  more  customers  per  day  and 
thus  reduce  selling  costs. 

In  summary,  the  possibility  of  improved  jmjfit  de¬ 
pends  upon : 

1.  The  fashion  character  developing  in  the 

merchandise. 

2.  The  new  merchandising  to  meet  the  fash¬ 

ion  demands. 

3.  Resulting  lower  stocks,  more  carefully 

studied  and  better  understood. 

4.  Larger  mark-up  and  lowered  markdowns. 

5.  Larger  cash  discount. 

6.  Economies  in  .stocking  and  selling  through 

having  a  lower  stock. 

7.  Higher  average  sale  and  lower  unit  costs. 
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Rubber  Stamp  Marking:: 

Continued  from  page  288 

to  bt'  distinct.  To  use  this  ink  for  rubber  stamping, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a  small  quantity  to  an 
ordinary  dry  stamping  pad. 

Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  has  dfcveloj)ed  a  “wash¬ 
able”  ink  which  has  overcome  the  former  difficulty  of 
removing  price-marks  from  gift  merchandise.  By 
rubbing  slightly  with  a  dampened  cloth,  the  price  mark 
is  readily  removed  without  defacing  or  injuring  the 
article.  This  ink  has  filled  a  great  need  in  the  rubl)er 
stamping  of  price  marks  in  the  Toy  Department.  A 
s|)ecial  pad  is  necessary  in  connection  with  its  use  and 
consists  of  a  flat  rubber  sponge,  with  extremely  fine 
pores  and  about  the  size  of  a  standard  stamp  pad.  It 
is  fitted  into  a  small  rubber  receptacle  which  holds  any 
leakage  of  ink. 

Another  special  device  used  in  place  of  an  inked 
pad  for  rubber  stamping,  is  called  the  erasible  stamp 
pad.  This,  however,  is  not  actually  a  pad,  but  rather 
a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  treated  with  a  special 
substance  similar  to  that  of  which  pencil  carbon  pai)er 
is  made.  When  this  is  used  with  rubber  stamps,  a 
clear,  clean  impression  is  made,  which  can  l)e  readily 
removed  with  an  eraser.  This  pad  is  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  stamping  merchandise  on  which  wash¬ 
able  ink  cannot  be  used,  because  water  would  damage 
the  article,  and  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

For  rubl)er  stamp  marking  of  books,  another  sj)ecial 
erasible  pad  is  used.  This  type  consists  of  a  dry  stamp 
l)ad,  coated  with  a  layer  of  finely  jKJwered  graphite 
compound.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  stamps, 
an  easily  erasible  imjjression  is  obtained  which  is  high¬ 
ly  desirable  on  such  gift  merchandise  as  books  and 
stationary. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  complete  list  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  which  Macy  price-marks  by  means  of  the  rubl)er 
stamp  method,  showing  the  jjroper  location  and  type 
of  pad  to  use  for  each  article. 

List  of  merchandise  marked  with  Rubber  Stamp  by 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Merchandise 

NOTIONS  AND  DRESS 
Individual  Paper  Box  or 
W  rapper  ( T  emporary 
Container) 

Sew-on  &  Pin-on  Gar¬ 
ters 

Sanitary  Lingerie 

Wooden  Hat  Stands 

Hosiery  &  Utility  Boxes 

Bathing  Caps 

Buttons 

Tapes 

Binding 

Glove  Stretchers 
Tape  Measure 
Small  Sewing  Baskets 
Weighting 
Hooks  &  Eyes 
Shoe  Findings 
Stocking  Stretchers 


Location 

TRIMMINGS 

Type  of  Tad 

Bdttoni 

Standard 

Band 

•• 

Box 

Erasible 

Bottom 

Inside  Band 

Standard 

Card 

“ 

Side 

“ 

Container 

“ 

Side 

#127  Metal 

Usually  Box 

Standard 

Bottom 

Erasible 

Card 

Standard 

Where  Possible 

“ 

Top 

“ 

Reprints  of  this  article,  tvith  a  complete  list  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  marking  instructions  are  available.  Send 
your  request  to  the  Traffic  Group  Manager  at  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters. 


“This  book  is  »me  of  tht^  most 
pertinent  and  eoinprehensivc 
presentations  of  a  merchant’s 
prohlems  and  their  solutions 
that  it  has  heen  my  privilege 
to  see. 

“The  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  ami  of  the 
systems  retxtmmended  cannot 
help  hut  henefit  any  Imsint^ss 
executive.” 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President 
Strawbridge  &  (dolhier 


Profit  Prineiples^ 
of  Retailing 

By  Haroi.d  B.  Wkss 

With  an  Introduction  by  Hkrbert  J.  Th.y 
231  pages,  x  8,  81  charts, 
tables,  forms,  .$2.50  postpaid 

JJKRI*'  arc  the  very  princii)lc.s  that  such  stores  as 
Macy’s,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Filene’s,  Hudson’s 
and  other  leaders  use  to  cut  losses,  bttild  profits,  in 
every  dejtartment.  These  i)rinciples  are  ftmdamental. 
They  apply  to  your  own  store  no  matter  what  its  size 
or  total  volume. 


Retail  Profit  Pointers  from  actual  experience 


JJAVE  you  a  dei)artment  that  is  running  in  the  red? 

Do  fashion  changes  catch  ycni  un|)rcpared?  Arc 
markdowns  mounting  too  high?  Is  your  .store  growing 
profitably?  Are  sales  and  profits  satisfactory?  What¬ 
ever  your  problem  or  question,  if  it  concerns  the  jjrofit 
side  of  retail  store  ot)eration  and  management  you  can 
turn  to  this  Ixmk  with  confidence  for  practical  help  and 
guidance  on  points  like  these; 


— how  to  escape  ruinous 
competition 

— how  a  policy  can  make 
or  break  a  store 
—how  a  development  plan 
may  save  a  business 
— liow  practical  price-lin¬ 
ing  will  produce  net 
profits 

— how  to  build  up  a  re- 
I)eat  business 


— how  to  build  for  per¬ 
manence 

— how  fa.st  a  business 
should  be  allowed  to 
grow 

— who  your  customers 
really  are 

— what  control  actually 
means  to  your  profits 
— how  to  make  fashion 
pay  dividends 


But  the  best  way  to  judge  this  book  is  to  examine 
it  for  yourself. 


r—  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  371  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Semi  me  for  10  ilays  Free  Kxamin.ition.  Wes*'  Profit  f 

Principles  ol  Retailini.  Within  10  (1.1X5  after  recei|>t  I  asree  to  t 
t  remit  $2.50  or  return  Istok  postpaid.  t 


Name  . . . 

Home  Address  . 

City  and  State  . . . 

Firm  Name  . '.....  Position 


RDG-S-31 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Continued  from  page  297 


art  work,  the  tyj^e,  the  literary  style,  the  headline,  or 
the  so-called  “punch.”  In  reality  the  buyer’s  O.  K. 
is  obtained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  placing  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  having  the  merchandise  in  the  store  when 
the  advertisement  appears,  and  it  is  also  a  check  on 
sizes,  colors,  materials  and  any  other  information  about 
the  merchandise  which  the  buyer  knows  l)est.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  higlily  technical  branch  of  retailing,  and 
while  the  opinion  of  the  buyer  is  always  valued  by 
the  good  copywriter,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  buyer  stops  and  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  begins. 

The  greatest  restriction  jdaced  upon  advertising 
copy  by  the  reading  iniblic,  is  the  average  time  spent 
in  reading  a  newspaper  which  according  to  some  auth¬ 
ority  is  not  more  than  eleven  minutes.  This  means 
that  advertising  must  compete  in  interest  with  the 
news  columns  if  it  is  to  he  read  at  all,  because  eleven 
minutes  is  not  a  very  long  time.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  reader  is  (piickly  bored  with  too  much  copy. 
(i(M)d  copy  does  get  read,  however,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  all  advertisements  need  only  a  sketch  and 
a  few  words. 

Tests  For  Good  Copy 

What  is  g(X)d  copy?  There  are  some  very  simple 
tests.  Will  it  make  the  customer  pass  by  other  stores 
and  come  to  your  store?  If  the  co])y writer  asks  her- 
.self  this  question,  she  will  not  he  content  to  sell  the 
customer  the  idea  of  getting  a  new  fur  coat  this  year, 
.she  will  go  further  and  make  the  customer  believe  that 
hL*r  store  is  the  one  place  to  get  the  right  fur  coat 
at  the  price. 

Another  test  of  good  copy  is  to  ask  if  it  is  written 
from  the  customer’s  viewpoint.  This  test  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  store  terms  which  customers  never  use, 
such  as  “clearance” — “special  lot.”  In  addition,  this 
test  will  mean  that  nothing  should  he  concealed  that 
the  customer  has  a  right  to  know.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  merchandise,  the  copywriter 
should  tell  about  it.  For  sooner  or  later  the  customer 
who  buys  the  merchandise  will  know  it  better  than 
its  own  mother,  and  naturally,  it  is  much  better  to 
tell  her  the  whole  truth  in  the  first  place.  By  telling 
an  unpleasant  truth  once  in  a  while  about  merchan¬ 
dise  you  strengthen  the  customer’s  confidence  in  your 
enthusiastic  statements.  And  moreover,  it  has  been 
found  true  that  this  truthfulness  does  not  kill  the  sale. 

A  third  test  of  good  copy  is  enthusiasm.  Copy 
which  lacks  enthusiasm  does  not  get  very  far  in  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  Finally,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  best  copy  is  written  from  the  customer’s  view- 
l)oint.  Such  advertising  is  truly  scientific,  Ijecause  it 
is  written  from  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  what  ques¬ 
tions  the  customer  would  be  likely  to  ask  the  sales 
jx'rson,  knowledge  of  how  to  help  the  customer  in 
the  selection  of  merchandise.  The  customer  wants  to 
know  such  elementary  things  as  where,  when  and  how 
much.  She  does  not  like  to  lie  told  the  merchandise 
comes  in  all  sizes  and  all  colors,  because  she  knows 
that  it  is  never  true.  But  she  does  want  to  know  what 
sizes,  what  colors  and,  often,  why.  She  wants  to 
know  what  the  merchandise  will  do  for  her.  She  wants 


to  know  the  significant  facts  of  the  merchandise  and 
no  advertisment  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on 
without  them.  Good  advertisements  may  l)e  said  to 
write  themselves,  after  the  copywriter  has  lined  up 
the  facts  and  an  idea. 

One  of  the  debated  questions  of  the  moment  is 
humor  in  advertising.  One  should  not  get  excited 
about  it.  I  should  say,  “Of  course,  if  you  have  any. 

If  you  haven’t,  that’s  too  had.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  try  to  be  funny  in  every  advertisement.  But  if  the 
magic  of  humor  can  he  called  into  play,  so  much  the 
better,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  humor  is  not  at 
somebody’s  expense.” 

.Another  question  often  asked  is  whether  telegraphic 
staccato  copy  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  free^  style.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  perhaps  "a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
l)etween  sale  advertising  and  advertising  which  strives 
to  establish  a  price-line  or  interpret  a  fashion.  Sale 
advertisements  generally  require  a  different  techni(iuc 
from  other  advertisements.  In  sale  advertisements, 
very  often  the  telegraphic  style  of  writing  may  l)e 
preferable.  In  any  sale  which  is  worth  its  salt  the 
main  message  is  a  dramatic  statement  about  the  as¬ 
tounding  values.  This  fact  may  make  illustrations 
([uite  unnecessary  and  bold  type  display  very  important. 
The  bigger  the  type  the  fewer  the  words  whidi  can 
l)e  set  across  the  top  of  a  newspaper  page.  This  stum¬ 
bling  block  alone  indicates  brevity. 

We  have  found  that  good  copywriters  generally 
have  learned  how  to  be  good  fighters  as  well  as  good 
writers;  that  they  are  often  extravagant  to  the  point 
where  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  subsidized,  since  they 
have  to  “sell”  themselves  before  they  can  “sell”  the 
customer;  that  the  good  ones  all  have  what  is  commoti- 
ly  known  as  the  “gang  spirit”  with  all  that  it  invol¬ 
ves  in  a  i)riceless  kind  of  loyalty  and  unselfishness  and 
modesty  about  their  own  achievements,  and  that  they 
have  common  sense,  quick  minds  and  the  ability  to 
grasp  essentials.  If  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  I  had  to 
tell  a  copywriter  what  to  be,  I  should  probably  say : 

1.  Be  flexible.  Next  year  it  may  be  television 
or  even  telepathy. 

2.  Be  a  person.  Don’t  follow  narrow  lines  of 
study.  Don’t  study  advertising  too  hard  in 
advertising  courses.  Study  fine  arts  and 
.statistics  ....  these  are  the  things  you’ll 
find  it  hardest  to  pick  up  in  a  store  and 
the  things  you’ll  need  most. 

3.  Dig  out  the  facts  and  say  what  you  mean. 

4.  Write  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 

Ask  yourself  if  she  can  buy  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Remember  that  the  salesjjer- 
son’s  job  is  half  done,  if  your  advertise¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one. 

The  most  modern  formula  for  good  retail  adver¬ 
tising  copy  might  have  been  Iwrrowed  from  Ben 
Franklin  as  early  as  1732,  in  the  rule  he  set  down 
for  himself  ....  “To  endeavor  to  speak  truth  in  every 
instance,  to  give  nobody  expectations  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  answered,  but  aim  at  sincerity  in  every 
word  and  action.” 


May,  1931 
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AMERICA  PORE  GROUP  of  Insurunce  Companies 


WHEN  FIRE  STARTS- 
PRODUCTION  STOPS! 


Do  you  carry  Business 
Interruption  Insurance? 


The  Continental  Insurance  Company 
American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company 

EUfhtij  Maiden  Lane, 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Company 
First  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 

ERNEST  STURM.  Ck«rtnM*ftH*l««r4« 

PAUL  L  HAID.PrM»4Mt 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 

ERNEST  STURM.  OMmiiM«rihpBMr4 


Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Maryland  Insurance  Company  of  Delaware 

<«==^  Neuj  York 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  --=»^  SAN  FRANCISCO  -e=»~  ATLANTA  DALLAS  MONTREAL 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Bulletin 


Instructions  for 

ONE  and  one-half  times  one-way  fare  for  round 
trip  is  accorded  all  delej^ates  qualified  through 
meml)ership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods 
Association,  or  any  of  its  Ass(xriate  Groups,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  attending  the  Concurrent  Con- 

How  to  Obtain 

Buy  your  regular  one-way  ticket  to  Washington. 
Ask  the  ticket  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  Con¬ 
vention.  If  your  IcK'al  agent  does  not  have  a  certificate, 
he  can  tell  you  where  to  get  one.  Reduced  fare  will 
not  be  allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  when 
purchasing  your  going  ticket.  Certificate  must  be 

Trunk  Line  .488ociation 
(Middle  Atlantic  States) 

Going  May  21st-27th  Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
New  York  State  (East  of  anti  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Susi)ension  Bridge 
and  Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
■  (East  of  and  including  Erie.  Oil  City  and 
Pittsburgh),  Delaware.  Maryland.  District  of 
Columbia.  Virginia  and  West  V'irginia,  (East 
of  anti  inclutling  Wheeling,  Parkersburg, 
Kenova,  Orange  anti  Norfolk). 

New  England  Passtmger  Association 
Going  May  21st-27th  Return  nt»t  later  than  June  1st 
All  New  Englantl  ( Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rht)tle  Islantl,  Cttn- 
necticut). 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Going  May  21.st-27th  Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
All  St)utheast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
(Steam.ship  Lines  ) 

Leave  Home  May  14th  to  May  25th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
May  14th- 19th  including  from  Texas.  These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
from  stations  in  Texas  via  New  ( )rleans  and 
thence  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamshi])  Line. 
(Morgan  Line)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
thence  the  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

May  15th-2C)tli  including  from  Louisiana 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
from  stations  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans 
thence  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Line 
(Morgan  Line). 

(Railroads) 

Leave  May  20th  to  May  27th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
May  20th-26th  including  from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas. 

May  21st-27th  including  from  Arkansas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Natchez,  Miss. 


Reduced  Fares 

ventions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Managers’ 
Division,  'fraffic  Group  aiul  Personnel  Group  at  The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  and  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
May  25th  to  28th. 

the  Reduction 

f'romptly  validated  at  Concurrent  Conventions  Head¬ 
quarters  at  The  Mayflower  Hotel  by  validation  officer. 
The  pre.seiitation  of  validated  certificate,  when  buying 
your  retuni  ticket  at  Washington,  will  entitle  you  to 
one-half  fare.  The  following  time  limit  must  be  ob¬ 
served  : 

Central  Passenger  .Association 

Leave  May  21st  to  May  27th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Salamanca, 
Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Kenova, 
to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  North  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo 
and  Louisville. 

Canadian  Passenger  .\ssoeiation 
(Eastern  Lines) 

Leave  May  21st  to  May  27th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  including 
Armstrong,  Fort  William  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Out. 

(Western  Lines) 

Leave  May  19th  to  May  27th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
May  19th-25th — British  Columbia 
May  20th-26th — Alberta 
May  21st-27th — Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  (West  of  Port  Arthur  and  Arm¬ 
strong). 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 

(Western  Passenger  .Association) 

Leave  May  17th  to  May  27th 

Return  not  later  than  June  1st 
May  21st  to  27th — Colorado  (Julesburg 
only).  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Manitoba  (see 
note)  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Mich- 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Wisconsin. 

May  20th  to  26th — Colorado  (except  Jules¬ 
burg)  New  Mexico,  Wyoming 
May  19th-25th — British  Columbia.  Arizona. 
I<laho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon  (Except  via 
California)  Utah.  Washington 
May  18th-24th — California 
May  17th-23rd — Oregon  (Via  California) 
Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific  and  Minneapolis, 

St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail¬ 
ways,  also  from  Winnipeg  via  Can¬ 
adian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways). 


